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Gigantism and a Failure of Nerve 


By Boris Souvarine 





*, 
Boris Souvarine, author of a monu- 


' mental biography of Stalin, is an 
internationally known analyst of 

| world political affairs. The New Leader 
is happy to announce that this article 
inaugurates a number of future 
analyses that Mr. Souvarine will con- 
tribute to these pages from time to 
time. 
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NEW specter haunts this sick 
A world, the specter of gigantism. 

Two great states rob the peo- 
ples of normal conditions; I refer to 
two great nations which have been 
temporarily connected through their 
common effort toward the defeat of 
‘Germany and Japan—the USSR and 
USA — initials with cabalistic signifi- 
‘eance concealing meanings little under- 
$tood despite the length and variety of 
the commentaries upon them. 





* * « 


GIGANTISM is defined in my dic- 
tionary as “aberration from the normal 
standard by increase in size; monstrous 
size.” “In general,” observes Victor 
Chapot, “in the case of the afflicted 
individuals, intelligence, courage and 
strength do not correspond to size. The 
victims age rapidly. They are in most 
cases afflicted with ambition to overtop 
ail rivals.” The gigantism of states is 
more difficult to pin down in a defini- 
tion, but in its main lines the symptoms 
are analogous. 

There is a rich literature dealing 
with the growth and decline of empires. 
In regard to powers absolutely or rela- 

ively great Machiavelli wrote: “Their 
growth in power was not always pro- 
portionate to their increase in extent.” 
But in considering the empires of the 
Present we are inclined to disregard 
the basic essentials. Without doubt the 

ovel techniques of modern life play a 

arge part in creating the terror in- 

pired by these two contemporary 
iants, these monsters of which the 
fanomalous growth imposes by reason 
pf its shining front. But those stricken 
with fear may find means of reassur- 
lance even without resorting to auy 
profound philosophies of history. 


* - « 


WHEN, early in the present century, 
apan attacked Russia, the caricaturists 
epresented the general attitude when 

ey pictured the antagonists as an 

ormous bear bitten by a tiny pup. 
We recall all the alibis with which 

mmentators endeavored to explain 

eir errors after the war. After the 
vent it was, of course, necessary to 

Miscover reasons for the defeat of the 

iant of the steppes. 

During the recent war, of melancholy 
Memory, the giant USSR, industrial- 
ized, militarized, armed to the teeth, 
ihrew itself upon peaceful little Fin- 

nd, thinking that this modest neigh- 
bor would prove to be nothing more 

than a toothsome morsel easy to digest. 
The Russian rulers had chosen the 
ime, place and conditions of the at- 
ck. Finland, for the most part an 
gricultural land with a population 
thardly greater than that of Leningrad, 
held out for three months and forced 
the Russians to accept a compromise 
eace. The fact that such an underdog 


could defend itself and obtain so favor- 
able a result furnishes matter for con- 
sideration. All of the explanations in 
the world cannot change the outlines 
of the struggle. That this is not a 
unique case was proved by pastoral 
and. maritime little Greece, which, 
under circumstances generally com- 
parable but militarily different, was 
able to stand up against “proletarian 
and Fascist” Italy. 

If, after observing events like these, 
the peoples of the West allow them- 
selves to be browbeaten by the pre- 
tensions of Stalin or paralyzed’ by the 
mere size of Russia, then they are the 
victims of a failure of nerve who 
deserve the fate which awaits them. 
Fortunately Stalin and his followers 
understand their weakness more ac- 
curately than the peoples of the Occi- 
dent know their strength. Despite all 
the threats and boasting, there has been 
no military offensive. We are afforded 
a respite for the consideration of our 
situation. 

* ~ a 

In connection with these observa- 
tions about Russia it is relevant to 
recall the resistance with which Spain 
has met all external pressures. The 
Franco regime, deaf to threats and 
admonitions, gives the cold shoulder to 
the United Nations and gets by with it. 
Neither one of the great powers lays 
down the law, and of the big words 
Spain is conspicuously scornful. To 
explain all of this one would have to 
refer to the Pyrenees and the sea in 
these days when we pretend that there 
are no mountains, no seas, no distances. 
Despite all our talk of pushbutton 
wars and lethal weapons, the hard fact 
remains that a nation of moderate size 
and negligible resources stands up in 
the face of the all-powerful monsters. 

On the other side of the Atlantic 
there is similar evidence. Argentina 
calmly refused to bow before the US 
and her Allies during the war. As in 
the other cases, the giant did not have 
the last word. A country with a com- 
paratively small population and poorly 
equipped has been able tenaciously to 
maintain its position. In this case, 
again, mere size was not automatically 
the winner. These remarks about the 
regimes of Franco and Peron do not 
imply the least moral approval. I am 
limiting myself exclusively to matters 
of size, the chances of the small as 
compared with the great. 

Germany and Japan do not figure as 
giants in this size-worshipping age. 
They do not count their inhabitants by 
the hundreds of millions. But twice it 
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required a world alliance to overpower 
Germany, and it took two atomic 
bombs to bring Japan to her knees. 
And as to China, cruelly maltreated by 
much smaller powers, its rank among 
the “great” is actually nothing but a 
diplomatic fiction to disguise the piti- 
able state of this enormous country. 

The alibis offered for the failures of 
the great powers multiply on every 
side, but all that they prove is that 
there is a fourth dimension more im- 
portant than the other three. Order, 
discipline, energy, technical skill, pro- 
ductive power, political and historical 
intelligence may over-balance’ the 
quantitative values marshaled in the 
conventional statistics. The gigantism 
of states bears within itself the germs 
of its own dissolution. Ferrerro demon- 
strated in his Address to the Deaf that 
“there is a limit beyond which force 
tends to destroy itself.” The final 
sentence of his argument declared: 
“Reality is nothing but a system of 
limitations.” It is about tume for the 
voluntary deaf to open their ears and 
listen. Otherwise their present conflict 
of words will lead to a future conflict 
of the monster states. 

. * *- 

ANDRE SUARES died on Septem- 
ber 7, dignified and solitary, far from 
the world, beyond the reach of political 
cliques. His prestige owes nothing to 
log-rolling, to publicity, to going along 
with the fashions. He leaves behind 
him the achievements of a thinker and 
an artist. In memory of him it seems 
suitable to reproduce here a page taken 
from his Views of Europe, a work pub- 
lished on the eve of the last war. 
Though he employs the vocabulary of 
a believer and a mystic, the reasoning 
of these paragraphs fits in with the 
thoughts which I am trying to express: 

“I speak of the greatness of small 
nations. They alone among political 
creations are cut to the scale of the 
human being. The great empires have 
outgrown the measure of our kind. ‘The 
little countries created the cities, they 
have furnished the atmosphere in 
which the modern individual has de- 
veloped. The great empires have not 
even conceived the laws necessary to 
human dignity. Great empires have 
quantity; small nations cultivate 
quality. 

“All that makes men human we owe 
to the small political units. Athens in- 
vented science, art, and law. Palestine 
gave us justice and the good God who 
saves the world. Florence and Paris 
developed in modern times the gifts 
of these ancient peoples. 











“All the great empires have built 
upon the mass, upon the species. They 
have operated against the spirit. They 
have dulled the conscience. They have 
sought unity in uniformity. They have 
achieved order by making matter 
supreme. They have disdained the 
unique, the witness of the spirit, the 
individual thought which demands 
freedom, the yearning for justice that 
always runs counter to the crushing 
force of utilitarianism. 

“God is always with the little na- 
tions. And the great powers are al- 
ways working against His eternal laws. 
The great have servile numbers. The 
small have ideas, originality, all that 
makes for an elite. 

“The law of the great empires is the 
slavery of regimentation. The law of 
the little nations is the invention of 
new orders which permit the play of 
the divine law. On the one side we 
have the Persians, Mongols, Rome, the 
Tzars and the Nazis; on the other, 
Athens, the Jews, Florence, Paris. 

“In this present world where matter 
gains constantly upon spirit France 
will henceforth play her part as a small 
country among great empires which 
aim to hold the world forever in bond- 
age by the overpowering might of 
multitudes. The Amsterdam of Rem- 
brandt, of Huyghens and of Spinoza 
was infinitely to be preferred to the 
Turkey which ruled much of Europe 
and Asia for nine centuries. The Spain 
of Cervantes and Saint Theresa will 
live eternally, while the royal realm 
of Phillip II is nothing but the memory 
of a ruin 

“THE BARBARIANS are never na- 
tions but always empires. Today they 
go even beyond that. They tend to be- 
come mere herds. They degenerate 
into hives and ant-hills. The little na- 
tion has more affinity with Aeschylus 
in exile, with Pascal in his attic cham- 
ber, with Shakespeare in retirement at 
Stratford, with Goethe growing old at 
Weimar, always the poet and always 
productive. Servitude is the cement of 
empires. They are built on the belly. 
Heart, reason, self-consciousness are 
the motive-power of the little nations. 

“The fate of human kind is linked 
with these divinely inspired small 
social units. God created the human 
being, not the crowd. 

“Variety is the mark of divine crea- 
tion. Nature herself is not pleased with 
the methods of the production line. A 
society sensitive to the intentions of 
God strives for harmony, not for 
unison. One note becoming supreme 
by the destruction of all others means 
death to the art of music. 

“In our Europe, what will remain 
of this civilization if the frightful 
violence of the animal masses succeeds 
in destroying the beautiful Scandinav- 
ian countries, so steady of conscience 
and so pure of purpose; Holland, so 
wise and prudent; Switzerland, where 
over the centuries has been carried on 
the most fruitful experiment in demo- 
cratic cooperation; and Portugal where 
a noble tradition constantly furnishes 
inspiration to the young. The great 
empires are great cannon factories, 
They are efficient only in destruction. 
The little nations are the salt of the 
earth.” 
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THE POLITICS OF HYPOCRISY 


By David J. Dallin 


ARIS—The applause was fervent. 
Pr- vote was unanimous when the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations outlawed forever the crime of 
genocide. The delegates of 55 nations 
rose from their seats to demonstrate 
their exaltation of this important addi- 
tion to international law 
Genocide means 
persecution or ex- 
termination of 
people for reasons 
of race, religion, 
or language. The 
immediate reason 
why the United 
Nations had to 
deal with it was, 
of course, Adolf 
Hitler’s treatment 





of millions of 
Jews, as well as of 
Slavs. The engineer of the new inter- 
national convention to outlaw genocide 
is the Polish-born Professor Lemkin of 
the Yale University. When the meeting 
of the United Nations ended, the 
gates of each nation stopped to wring 


dele- 


his hand and to congratulate him on 
his grat succe 


Though no one voted against. three 
delegations were absent from the meet- 
ing: South Africa, Costa Rica, and 
Salvador. Obviously, they felt that 


their treatment of some of the “inferior 
races” was not entirely in accord with 
the new convention. 

On the other hand, the Soviet dele- 
gates were present and enthusiastically 
supported the outlawing of genocide. 
They voted along with the 
ists” in this particular case 
greeted the 
half of the 


‘imperial- 
They also 
American professor on be- 
Soviet Union 


ABOUT SIX WEEKS ago I met a 
Soviet professor in Bavaria who had 
left Soviet service and the Soviet land 
a few years ago. A native of the 
Caucasus, his nationality is that of the 
Chechens; he studied in Moscow, joined 
the Communist Party, was a fervent 
admirer of Stalin; he ended as a mem- 
ber of the “rightist opposition” and 
therefore spent a few years in Soviet 
prisons. A man of great knowledge, 
fiery, intelligent, he is also preoccupied 
with the fate of his small people. 


The Chechens are a nation of high- 
landers of the North Caucasus. For 
uncounted centuries, this handsome 
and noble people lived in their abodes, 
mainly as cattle-breeders and farmers. 
During the last decades they under- 
went the same ordeal ef purges and 
collectivization, as did the other na- 
tions of the Soviet Union. Therefore, 
when the Germans arrived and, for a 
hort time, occupied their “autonomous 
Soviet Republic” a number of Chechens 
proved disloyal te the Soviet regime; 
they did not differ in this respect from 
Soviet people in other eecupied terri- 
tories. When the German wave sub- 
sided and Soviet authorities returned, 
the punishment meted eut to the “un- 
loyal” peoples was severe: five small 


nationalities were summarily liqui- 
jated, and the Chechens were among 
them 

The autonomous Republic” was 
abolished. The entire pepulation de- 
ported — men, women, and children, 
with no investigation of mdividual 


guilt, with no trial or sentence 


The professor 
vas certain that in a not too distant 
future his deported kinsmen will re- 


former Communist 


turn to their homes, te their meuntains 
and pastures. He studied this problem 
in detail. 


A great difficulty will arise, he said, 
as far as the Russian peasants are con- 
cerned, who were moved from over- 
populated provinces ef Central Russia. 
They took over the houses and belong- 
ings of the Chechens, they have started 
to work in their fields and tend their 
herds. But whatever problem there 
may arise — first, justice must be done, 
the deported hundreds ef theusands 
must return home. 


He was convincing im his ardent de- 
fense of his people. 

Poor soul, he did net knew that there 
will be practically ne ene te return... 


* * . 


IT HAPPENED that a few days later, 
I met in Frankfort a Pole whe has left 
Russia quite recently. In April of this 
year he was permitted te repatriate 
from Central Asia, where he lived and 
worked since the early 1940’s. He wit- 
nessed the arrival of the overlong 
trains bringing the deported peoples 
from the Caucasus as well as from the 
Crimea to the 
Central Asia. 


plains and deserts of 


Cities were already overerowded 
and the Kolkhozes were able te swallow 
only a small number ef people. And 
anyhow — the authorities wondered — 
why worry so mueh about these 
traitors? To unload their human cargo 
the trains used to stop somewhere in 
the open field. Corpses ef those who 
had died on the way were thrown out 
of the freight cars; the travellers were 
ordered to The trains moved 
away, and here the Chechens found 


leave. 


themselves alone, left te the mercy ef 
fate. 


The Chechens started wandering 
about the lands of the Uzbeks and 
Kirgizs. They did not know the local 
languages and a great many ef them 
did not even speak Russian. It was 
cold; the eold was unendurable for a 
people grown up in the southern 
climate. With no roof over their heads 
and almost no food, the Chechens were 
doomed. Illnesses and epidemics eh- 
gulfed them. Every day great numbers 
died; nobody cared; nobody counted 
the dead. 


It i¢ rather doubtful whether the 
Chechens as a nation, still exist teday. 

For some biological or other reasens 
—the Pole said —the Chechens suf- 
fered more than other deported peo- 
ples. The Crimean Tatars, for iristance, 
somehow managed to survive, though 
they, too, left a multitude of dead 
behind. Maybe this was due to a 
certain extent to the fact that Tatars 
are Moslems, like the native popula- 
tion of Central Asia, while the Chechens 
were Christians. 


PERSECUTION of a nation for 
reasons of race or language is genocide. 
Five nations of the Soviet Union have 
been persecuted, and to a great part, 
exterminated, because some members 
of these nations have been disloyal. 


Hitler used to exterminate nations in 
gas chambers and great crematoriums. 
Stalin’s method is to deport nations to 
deserts and let them die. And his dele- 
gation parades in Paris as uncom- 
promising antagonists of the exterm- 
ination of people! 
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The Continuous Incarnation 


ry: HIS is an age of impenetrable 
| pessimism. There is much talk 

about our The 
sermons on the 


think 
from is a failure 


failure of nerve 
preachers udvertise 
failure of faith 


that what we 


Sometimes I 
suffer 
of memory 


In the face of the mysteries of life 
men have always 
been in precisely 
the same situation. 
The one thing 
certain in this un- 
certain world is 
that no important 
change in this re- 
lation will ever 
take place. When 


we Sav as so 





many do nowa- 


Bohn days—that things 

are worse that 

men are harder, that life offers less of 
hope, our talk is meaningless 


The atom bomb can kill more living 
an hour than 
could a medieval catapult or a Renais- 


But so fa 


creatures in a minute ol 


sance blunderbus. 


as man’s 





spirit concerned, the difference is 
insignificant. Hitler killed human beings 
by the million. In previous ages they 


murdered by the 
hundreds. But our population is now 
greatly increased. Evérything is done 
on a greater scale. That there has been 
a worsening of human thought or feel- 


were thousands or 


ing no one can prove Neo one even 


tries to prove it 


I HAVE a 
consternation 


notion blank 
from the 
than our 

Perhaps 
in facing up to 
human cruelty and ignorance. At least 
among those who do the talking for us, 
there is less tendeney than there used 
to be gloss over our short-comings. 
We have a horrer of hypocrites who 
try to conceal the ugliness of the pres- 
ent with fine words about the beauties 
of the future. Our minds are on the 
heavens and hells right round us rather 
than on those of the imagination. And 
it is a part of our ethic the best part 

to insist on talking straight out about 
what we see 


that our 
actually rises 
better 


than worse. 


fact that we are 
ancestors rathe: 
we are more honest 


These considerations may seem far 
from the bells and wreaths and gifts 
ff Christmas. But actually 
right on the When Christians 
speak of the incarnation they refer to 
the manifestation of spiritual perfec- 
tion as it took place person of 
Jesus. The most significant statement 
of this idea is in the first sentences of 
the Gospel according to St. John. We 
are told that “the made 
flesh.” That is, the ideal was made 
flesh. Goodness, greatness, beauty were 
made flesh 


they are 


beam 


in the 


word was 
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The significant 
the very 


thing about 
thing that man 
rather than beast—is his eternal strug- 
gle for this. sort of incarnation. Looked 
at in one way, his whole history has 
been an endless effort toward this sort 
of transformation. 


man— 


makes him 


It has been a tire- 
less attempt followed by endless fail- 
ure. The Christian chapter of this epic 
is far from being the only one. And I 
am not thinking, specially of other 
religions. I am thinking ef such things 
as the art of the Renaissance, of the 
English struggle for liberty, of the 
American Declaration of Independence, 
of Abraham Lincoln’s devoted life. 
There have been many men in many 
lands who struggled te bring heaven 
down to earth. All of them succeeded 
in a measure. All of them failed. 


Our Bill of Rights was a fine effort 
to make the real jibe with the ideal. 
President Truman’s Civil Rights Com- 
mission has spelled eut fer us the 
degree of its failure. The ether day 
the Assembly of the UN adepted an 
International Bill of Rights. There are 
many to say that such a step is silly. 
Russia and all of the countries under 
Russian leadership wil) flout such a 
set of rules. Of course they will. But 
every fine statement of human ideals 
has been opposed er disregarded or 
simply ignored by a large part of the 
population of the globe. But as long 
as the fine words are set down where 
they will be remembered, they are 
neither silly nor pointless ner power- 
less. 


. . 


IN THE Christian stery the angels 
are reported to have sung from the 


upper air: “Peace on earth, goodwill 
toward men.” This human aspiration, 
expressed with such brevity and 


beauty, has never been realized. The 
Christian churches—as well as all 
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other churches — have failed. We do 
not have peace. With regard te this 
ideal—and many others—we have 
continuously failed. For a long time 
our descendants will continue to fail. 
In this respect we are not worse than 
our ancestors. We are repeating their 
tragic experience. 

But in one respect we are, I think, 
better than they. We are more honest. 
We expect bleak frankness among 
social workers, psychologists, political 
reformers and people of that sort. But 
I am not thinking of them. I have in 
mind expressions of opinion which are 
coming from all sorts of religious 
circles—Catholic and Protestant. There 
is an increase in realism. Chureh pee- 
ple are no longer content with a purely 
personal religion. They insist en put- 
ting their ideas to work here and new. 
They have less tendency than felks 
used to have to grow ecstatic about 
heaven and the Bible and their ewn 
internal experiences. It is becoming 2 
matter of duty to stare this tough and 
unpromising world straight in the face. 
That is not bad. But it leads te some 

. pessimistic speaking and writing — 
some of which you read from week to 
week in The New Leader. 

*- & « 

BUT THOSE angels are still singing. 
The Declaration of Independence is 
still gloriously up ahead of us. The 
14th amendment to the Constitution 
still stands and, by the way, has am 
increasing chance of being turned from 
words to reality. The change that has 
come over us is, in part at least, @ 


lessening of credulity. The great world - 


is like a child which has just dis- 
covered that there is no Santa Claus. 
Whatever good is to come must be of 
our own creation. Things have not 
changed. We are closer to seeing them 
as they are. Merry Christmas! 
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PEARSON 
In the Fray 


N November 29th the Philadel- 
O phia Evening Bulletin carried a 

column by Jay Franklin under 
the title “Softer Policy Toward Russia 
Forecast.” At first it passed virtually 
unnoticed, but as comment has begun 
to circulate it has aroused increasing 
disquiet among all who believe that a 
firm policy towards Russia is our one 
chance either of avoiding war or of 
winning a war if it comes. 

Jay Franklin is not only a columnist 
of some ability but a man of some in- 
fluence in the original New Deal as 
well. He was close to President Tru- 
man in his campaign, is reported to 
have written more of the President’s 
speeches in the latter stages than Clark 
Clifford, and is credited with selling 
Truman the idea of the Vinson “Mis- 
sion to Moscow.” 

Here are some key passages from 
that column: 

“When Harry Truman stepped into 


wu 


Who Won the Elections? 


Directions of American Foreign 


By Christopher Emmet 


Noted Journalist and Radio Commentator 


2oosevelt’s shoes. the outlines of our 


recent foreign policy already had been 
firmly established. FDR.. despite his 
struggles, had been isolated and neu- 
tralized, and the alliance of Wall Street 
and Big Brass was ready to take over. .. 

“By a small but sufficient shift of di- 
rection, the American people have re- 
versed the basic assumption of this 
group—that is, the ‘inevitability’ of a 
Soviet-American War, and hence the 
desirability of an armed showdown 
with the Rulers of Russia. By deciding 
... that a third world war can be 
avoided, the American people have 
dynamited the foundations of the whole 
Byrnes - Marshall - Forrestal program 
and have legislated changes in it. These 
changes, though gradual, will be far- 
reaching and are destined to operate 
over the predictable future ... (Italics 
mine.) 

Although Franklin goes on to warn 
the Soviet leaders that “It takes two to 
make a. peace but only one to make a 
war,” his column remains an argument 
for and a prediction of a new appease- 
ment of Soviet Russia. 

% . * 


WE MIGHT be tempted to ignore this 
interpretation of the election if it came 
from Franklin alone, especially after 
the President’s statement that there 
will be no immediate cabinet changes, 
and his repudiation of Franklin’s 
column at a press conference. 

Unfortunately, however, Franklin’s 
column is only the most extreme and 
sensational example of an attitude 
which has appeared since the election 
from several sources close to the Tru- 
man administration. Paul Hoffman's 
prediction that we would give aid to 
a coalition government in China is a 
case in point, and his partial disavowal 
has not eliminated the dangerous im- 
pression of a softening U. S. attitude 
toward Communism since the election. 


As regards the merits of Franklin’s 
thesis clearly he is guilty of a slick de- 
bating trick in slipping over an inter- 
pretation of Truman’s victory against 
the domestic views of Wall Street as 
a repudiation of Truman’s own foreign 
policy and his own leading officials, 
most of whom he appointed himself. 
As regards foreign policy, Truman ran 
on his record, a record made through 
Marshall, Forrestal, Lovett, Harriman, 
Lewis Douglas and Paul Hoffman of 
the E.C.A., with the cooperation of 
John Foster Dulles, whom Truman ap- 
pointed to the U. N. delegation as a 
symbol of national foreign policy unity. 

It is true that most of these men 
come from what is called a “Wall 
Street” background, but unfortunately 
for Wall Street. they cannot be re- 
garded as typical of its point of view, 
All except Hoffman have been con- 
ditioned by serving the government for 
many years in positions of great trust 
and in times of immense pressure, and 
Hoffman was head of the enlightened 
“Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment.” Moreover, as members of the 
government in the foreign policy field, 
they have had no concern with domes- 
tic controversies between the President 
and Congress, except insofar as these 
affected foreign policy and national 
defense. And this special interest forced 
them to oppose such measures as the 
Taber-Knutson drive for further tax 
reduction, which would have made im- 
plementation of the Marshall Plan, re- 
armament and arms for Europe im- 
possible. For the same reason they have 
favored continued government control 
of exports. In fact, all of them except 
Dulles and Hoffman, as members of the 
administration, tacitly supported Pre- 
sident Truman’s general New Deal po- 
sition. It was these so-called spokesmen 
for Wall Street who fought for U. S. 
aid to the largely Socialist governments 
of Europe. 


Policy 








FORRESTAL 
Part of the Record 


IN CHARGING that the present 
leaders of American foreign policy be- 
lieve war to be inevitable Franklin is 
echoing a Waliace propaganda line 
which is not only untrue but irrelevant, 
For the degree of a man’s pessimism 
about the chances of avoiding war with 
Russia is not the point. The real ques~ 
tion is, what policy offers the best 
chance for peace, however slim that 
chance may be—firmness or appease- 


ment? 
Franklin also deliberately ignores 
the fact that the anti-Communist labor 
groups have been more solidly in favor 
of a firm foreign policy toward Russia 
than the leaders of Wall Street. Many 
leaders thought, 
until fairly recently, that they could do 
business with Stalin just as they did 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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An Editorial: 





The Long Dark Nisht 


Eastern Europe. In the “People’s 

Democracies”, where democracy is 
outlawed, Socialists are being persecut- 
ed, court-martialed and imprisoned in 
the name of socialism. Thus the diction- 
ary has become obsolete in the seman- 
tics of the Soviet netherworld—and 
along with the destruction of the mean- 
ing of words, the moral values on 
which their definitions are based are 
being demolished as well. The results 
of recent trials in three Soviet-dominat- 
ed nations—Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Poland—should cause to ponder those 
in the world who adamantly cling to 
the theory that a popular front with the 
Communists is possible. 

Actually, the trial of individual 
Socialists represents the second stage 
of the suppression of democratic op- 
Position movements in the satellite 
Nations. The first, now reaching its con- 
Clusion, was the compulsory fusion of 
the native Socialist parties with the 
Communists. Attention is now being di- 
Tected toward individuals who have re- 
fused to submerge their principles and, 

t as the leaders of the peasant parties 
not so long ago— were tried and pun- 
ished, sometimes by execution, for being 
enemies of the state,” so the Socialist 


GS rsstern 2 has become a crime in 


Meaders are systematically being purged, 


“witch hunt” that makes the mem- 
rs of the Thomas Committee look like 
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amateurs is taking piace in the land 
of the Cominform. 
* 2 . 

IN BULGARIA the trial of Kosta: 
Lulchev, leader of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, and six Social Democratic 
deputies, was concluded last month. 
Their sentences ranged up to life im- 
prisonment, Lulchev himself receiving 
fifteen years. One feature of this trial, 
pointing up the subtle persuasive 
powers of the secret police, is the fact 
that it was conducted in two separate 
sessions. At the first, concluded some 
months ago, all of the defendants 
pleaded “Not Guilty” to the various 
charges leveled aginst them. After a 
lapse of several weeks the trial was 
resumed and the defendants then 
pleaded “Guilty.” Somehow, during the 
interval, this stumbling block against 
Soviet “justice” was removed. 

Rumania is presently witnessing a 
similar auto-da-fé. Titel Petrescu, 
leader of the Socialist Party, was arrest- 
ed several months ago on the basis of 
allegations made at another trial, and 
is presently awaiting trial together with 
several other prominent Rumanian 


Socialists. 

In Poland the campaign to crush 
socialism has taken an uglier turn, 
Here no attempt was made to maintain 
even the outward forms of civil rights. 
On November 6, six Polish Socialists, 


including the valiant leader of the 
resistance under the Nazis, Kazimierz 
Puzak, were tried before a military 
court whose sentence is final. Accused 
of various crimes, among them that of 
plotting a “counter-revolution”, the 
the defendants were not permitted to 
call a single witness. The Court-Martial 
found them all guilty and sentenced 
them each to prison sentences ranging 
from five to ten years. 
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THE SENTENCING of Puzak adds 
significance to this Communist Reign 
of Terror. He has been a leader of the 
fight for Polish democracy since 1904. 
Before the Russian Revolution he spent 
seven years chained in solitary confine- 
ment in the Czarist fortress of Schlues- 
selburg, the Dachau of Imperialist 
Russia. After his release he became, in 
1923, the General Secretary of the 
Polish Socialist Party, the P.P.S., and 
in this capacity he led the fight against 
the reactionary policies of the Pilsud- 
ski-Beck regime. He refused to leave 
Warsaw in September, 1939, when the 
city’s fall to the Germans was imminent, 
and during the terrible years of the oc- 
cupation Puzak became the heart of 
the resistance. As chairman of the Pol- 
ish Underground Parliament, which 
met and directed the resistance right 
under the noses of the Nazis, he led a 
delegation of sixteen Poles to Moscow 


at the invitation of the Kremlin. Upon 
arrival they were immediately arrested 
and spent the next eighteen months in 
a Soviet prison. Allowed to return to 
Poland after the war, Puzak was rears 
rested in April, 1947, His court-martial 
stands as the final blow against decency 
and democracy in the once proud na- 
tion of Poland. 


In themselves these trials represent 
human and moral tragedies which al- 
most defy the imagination. For the 
time being, unhappily, little can be 
done for these valiant men who are 
trapped in the Soviet sphere of Europe. 
But in the light of the world struggle 
for democracy and freedom, these trials 
take on a deeper significance. Liberals 
must never again make the fatal mis- 
take of cooperating with the Commu- 
nists. Unless the democrats and So- 
cialists in Western Europe and elses 
where understand this axiom and live 
by it, the hope for building a rational 
world may be lost in our time. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The third of a series of three 
articles entitled “The New Labor 
Legislation,” by David Constable, 
scheduled for this issue, has been 
unavoidably delayed. It will ap- 
pear next week, 

















ON TRAINING RED PRUSSIANS 








oy - Sex, 
Since the end of the war it has 


been apparent that Soviet authori- 
ties are using indoctrinated Ger- 
man prisoners of war in the ad- 
ministration and control of the 
Soviet zone of Germany. The 
following is a condensation of the 
first detailed report on the way 
these “red Prussians” are trained 
in Soviet Russia. The material for 
this article comes from 
tion released with the approval 
of the British Military Govern- 
ment consisting of 





informa- 


in Germany. 
statemenis made by former Ger- 


E rhan prisoners who managed to 





return from the Soviet training 
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since the 


there have returned 


tional Committee” set up in Moscow, 
and it was the “puwlitical commis- 
sars” of this who, in co- 
witl authorities, 
the and se- 


committee 
Soviet 
PW 


operation 


screened caipps 


lected suitable men for schooling. 
. 
ORIGINALLY under the slogan 
of “anti-Fascism,” the FGNC pub- 
licly denied any cflort te “make 


Communists” out of the German 


} 


oldier mass A typical training 

np near Gorky— Camp No. 165— 
offered four-month courses in Ger- 
man history, Ru n history, po- 


litical education, and current events. 
with the 


of prisoners, the t 


Compared hard-working 
were 


The 


alnees 


highly privileged position 


bosse the political commissars— 
were also Germans, who wore ci- 
vilian clothes and were free to leave 
the camp. In addition to the Ger- 
man section, which was the most 


numerous, there existed Hungarian, 


a Austrian, Italian, Rumanian, and 
considerable number of German : “ 
French sections; next to the German 
officers and men whom Moscow now . 
outfit, the Austrian was most nu- 
deems to have been properly recon- “ 
= ‘ merous, the French numercially 
= ditioned for loyal” work in their . 
= weakest. Within the German group, 
zone 
E ™ a special sub-section for the Su- 
= These men, ranging from plain detenland was set up 
z German recruits to the notorious The “textbook’ used for the 
= General von Seydlitz, were sub- course was the Short History of the 
= jected to intensive retraining while CPSU. In addition to the regular 
= in the Soviet Union. During the courses, specia) lectures were giv-2n 
= war, nearly sixty percent of ail once a month by such leaders as 
= German PWs in Russia “volun- Pieck and Ulbricht. At times, there 
= teered” for the “Free German Na- were official guests from the capital 
sth Mmmm 








such as the former German Comin- 
tern representative Florin, the Ger- 
man Communist expert on church 
questions Glassner, and Zaisser, the 
“General Gomez” of the Spanisn 
civil war. 
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ABOUT 10 percent of the trainees 
were weeded out before completion 
Of the others, about 

was assigned to work 
PW camrs, while some 
were sent to do 
and aid in 
The remainder received 


of the course. 
four 
in German 
50 percent 


one in 


propa- 


nda work military 
operations. 
further 


assignments. 


training and_ confidential 
Of the estimated 90,000 
prisoners who were selected for the 
first-level courses, a total of trom 
65,000 to 70.000 are believed to have 
graduated by the fall of 1948. Of 
these, nearly 10,000 underwent fur- 
ther training. 

Specialized training took place in 
about 300 men at Kras- 
nogorsk in a school which appears 
to have operated as the German 
branch of the Marx-Engels Insti- 
tute in Moscow. Here, after the end 
of the war, the “anti-Fascist” mask 
was dropped. Schooling was frankly 
“Marxist”; Marx, Engels, Feuer- 


classes of 


bach, Hegel, Lenin were on the 
reading lists. Lengthy and tortuous 
scholastic hates, lasting as long 
as fourteen hours at a time, were 


eliminate 
and opportunist students. 
the 


intended to wavering 


Prominent 


among lecturers and frequent 
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visitors to the Krasnogorsk school 
was Artur Pieck, son of the “Ger- 
man Stalin,” who paraded in a Red 
Army captain’s uniform. 


Since the end ot the the 
graduates, each of whom had to be 
passed by a board piesided over by 
Ulbricht, have gradually been re- 
assigned to the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many. Today the “converted” stu- 
dents as well as the former Jeauers 
of the Free German National ‘Com- 
mittee occupy high places in ad- 
ministration, politics, and “cultural 
life’ in Eastern Germany. Among 
the Krasnugorsk graduates, for in- 
stance, Paul Markgraf, a famous 
Ritterkreuztraeger in the 
was in charge of a speciai 
project concerned with military 
cartography; Major Karl Melz in 
1945 became a member of the Dres- 
der. City Council; Ginter Lupinsky 
became an editor of the Berlimer 
Zeitung; von Einsiedel became ed*- 
tor of the Taegliche Rundschau. 


war 


Germaa 


army, 
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A NUMBER of these trainees 
have escaped to the Western zones, 
but many continue to do spade- 
work for their new bosses. The 
highest positions continue to be as- 
signed to the former chiefs of the 
FGNC: General Seydlitz, who re- 
cently visited Berlin; Lt. Gen. Arno 
von Lenski; Brig.-Gen. Mastin Latt- 
mann, and the of all, Maj.- 
Gen. Vincenz Mueller. 


ablest 





Hdaly and the Western Union 


By Paolo Treves 


OME For the last few weeks 
R Italy has witnessed an unusual 
wealth of discussion and long 


debates on foreign policy but it would 


be exaggerated to say that clear re- 


sults have been achieved. The country 


at large lies in a blissful ignorance of 


the urgency of the problem. Of course 


the man in the street wants peace but 
that 
the much spoken of policy of * neutral- 
fail that 


logan about neutrality 


only a minority seems to realize 


surely to achieve 


the 


ity” would 
And 


is obviously the 


end 


cover which Commu- 


nists and crypto-Communists of every 


description are using to camouflage 


their policy of intervention on the side 


of Soviet Russia 
Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, is 
both an able and an honest man. His 


past experience and his mentality com- 
bine in 
pean 


prompting his sincere “Euro- 


policy, abhorrent from any form 


of narow nationalism and profoundly 


inveued with democratic spirit. But his 
task net an easy one 

THE DIFFICULTIES which beset 
Italy as a result of the Peace Treaty and 
because of the severe trials of her eco- 
nomic and social recovery after the 
Fascist dictatorshiy are self-evident. 
The problems of Trieste and of our for- 
mer colonies are chapters which cannot 
ooo — 


the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies and the 


Paolo Treves is a member of 


Vice-Chairman of its Foreign Rela- 
is also a mem- 
the Social 
(Saragat's 


tions Committee. He 
Executive of 
Party 

author of several books on 


ber of the 
Democratic 
He is the 


group). 


European history, and is now an 
editorial wriier and columnist for 
several Italian papers. In addition 
fo our regular Italian coverage by 
Vincenzo Vacirca, New Leader corre- 
spondent in Rome, Mr. Treves will 
contribute articles in future issues 
on the important Italian scene. 
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be considered closed. and the same 
must be said concerning our admission 


to UN, notwithstanding the Soviet veto. 


In addition, the issues do 
not help much towards a clear defini- 
tion of our 


domestic 


As else- 
where, the Communist Party is in Italy 
an agency for Soviet policy. Since the 
breaking of the tri-partite 
Governments, the Communist and pro- 
Communist 


foreign policy 


so-called 


carried a 
violent struggle against the democratic 


opposition has 


administratoins which followed. After 
their defeat in the elections of last 
April 18, the Communists and their 
friends have thrown off their “demo- 
cratic” mask at home, and shown them- 





TOGLIOTTI 
The Obvious Dangers 


ve mn tne true olors in inter- 
t 1 polic They 1 ttack the 
t ent ¢ ernment t ise of alleged 
ence upon the United States and 
West ! ( ent or foreign 
" , he 
( t 
f cr t ‘ 
{ they 
t t! okes- 
man } ticularly on forcign affaigs. Of 


course, the slogan of their joint action 
is once more “peace and independence” 
together with the alluring formula of 
neutrality between the two blocks. 
This may be very tempting for the 
ignorant man in the street who does 
not suspect what this kind of neutrality 
really means. In a resolution passed by 
the Executive of the P. S. I. (Nenni’s 
party) on October 2, we read that the 
conflict between the two blocs is an 
aspect of the class struggle and that 
the proclaimed neutrality is, of course, 
a neutrality towards the states and not 
the social classes in the fight, and that 
the hopes of the workers cannot but 
go to the Soviet Union and the coun- 
tries of “new” democracy. 
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THIS IS enough but 
there “In case of 
war,” we read in the above mentioned 
resolution, “the P. S. I. will refuse to 
join in any policy of ‘sacred union’ 
and will promote in the forms which 
will be better suited to circumstances 
the action of the popular masses against 
cooperation with the forces of the state, 
which, because of the war, will become 
more and more oppressive and totali- 
tarian.” 


already clear 


is something more. 


Here is where the Communist and 
pro-Communist neutrality really ends, 
in this new “quisling” position, which 


is, after all, the logical outcome of their 
doctrine. It 
that clear to all 
the population as it is to us. The mystic 
acceptance of the 


does, however, not follow 


this is as sections of 


word neutrality is 


not confined to the Communist rank 
and file 
There is also a considerable trend of 
opinion which prefers to talk about 
“equidistance from the two blocs, 
perhaps with the honest intention of 
the obvious dangers of the 
Communist position. Even among Gov- 
ernment supporters one hears about 
this queer doctrine 
For, most certainly, Italy is no longer 
“equidistant” from the two blocks but 
has gone a long way on the road to- 


NENNI 
Their Main Ally 





wards the Western block. On the very 


day it signed the Paris agreements for 


the O. E. E. C., it abandoned the “equi 


distant” stand—and fortunately 
The last elections were won by 


sO. 
the 


democratic parties on this platform and 


the present Government 
on this assumption, i. e., 
peace 

through 


and 


the 


our economic 


Marshall Plan and 


was formed 
to work for 
recovery 
the 


European solidarity and cooperation of 


all democracy-loving people 


Does this necessarily mean that Italy 


should 
Western Union policy, that is. 
join the Brussel Pact? 


may differ. 


immediately 


* . 


embark upon ®& 
seek t0 
Here opinions 


FIRST, I do not know whether Ital¥ 


is really wanted in 
in a pact which which has also a 
tary character, 
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The Air Frontier 








Fi .t ups and downs and nar- 
A row escapes which rival the 
Perils of Pauline, the “Voice of 
America” has settled down to stay. 
For betier or for worse, the times we 
live in have forced a somewhat re- 
luctant America into financing an offi- 
cial radio voice which can be heard 
at firesides on the better part of four 
continents. We are now disseminating 
“propaganda” 24 hours a day in 18 
langueges—and new ones are being 
added regularly Millions of words 
pour out each week. And, increasingly, 
they a:¢ bei.g listened to. 

All of it, frankly, is “propaganda” 
—that is, its purpose is to persuade. 
One can lie, distort and suppress the 
facts—as Mos-ow Radio does today and 
the Reichsrundfunksender did until 
not se long ago—or one can tell the 
truth.. Because it can, because it pays 
to, and finally because it wants to, the 
“Voice” tells the truth. 

Partly, of course, this choice is de- 
termined by the story that has to ve 
told. Goebbels could have convinced 
no one about the superior virtues of 
Nazisni by candidly reporting the facts. 
Nor can Moscow Radio make friends 
for Communism by disclosing the truth 
about Karaganda and Magadan. For- 


tunately for Americans, they have less 
to hide. They can tell the truth and 
still convince, which give the “Voice 
of America” a powerful advantage 
in the baitle of the ai 

Does this “propaganda of truth” go 
so far as to include the real sore-spots 
yf our society—lynchin for example, 


and Jim Crow, and the widespread 
anxiety that our boom economy will 
suortly go bust? 


the “Voice” 


The answer given at 
is that even though Amer. 
ica has blemishes it might prefer to 
hide from a prying world, it can’t. The 
job of washing America’s dirty linen 
in public is done for it, without com- 
pensation, py Moscow Radio and by 
propaganda 
everywhere. If a lynching takes place, 
one thing is certain to “Voice” policy- 
makers as they sit down to decide 
what to say about it. The world knows 
about the lynching already. 


Communist xrgans' of 


The five-hour time-differential be- 
tween New York and Paris means that 
L’Humanite is already on the streets 
of Paris headlining “imperialist bru- 
tality in America.” The same is true 
of Glos Ludu in Warsaw and Rude 
Pravo in Prague, not to mention the 
conservative London Daily Mail, which 
dearly loves a lynching. The fact that 
America’s own press is free insures 
the free flow of news, good and bad, 
through and out of the country. That, 
in turn, makes it virtually impossible 
for the “Voice” to suppress anything 
except possibly its own dismay at hav- 
ing to handle a “messy” story. But 
handle it must. To ignore news which 
all competitors carry would be to ad- 
vertise weakness and confirm the 
charge of suppression. 


AT THE SAME TIME, there is posi- 
tive advantage to be gained from can- 
der about America’s warts and blind- 
spots. In a world where many govern- 
ments suppress the truth, a little 
frankness goes a long way toward 
buisding upcredibility. When the “Voice” 
admits frankly that America has its 
troubles, it disarms resistance against 
mere favorable—and equally truthful 
—news reports. It also shines by con- 
trast with Moscow’s claims to a mo- 
nepoly of purity and virtue. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
America’s faults are discussed and re- 
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THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


By Philip R. Malton 


New York Post or even the New York 
Times. Speaking to an American audi- 
ence, these newspapers can assume 
certain knowledge on the part of their 
readers which the “Voice” cannot 
assume. The attempt is made, there- 
fore, in reporting developments which 
arouse no pride in American bosoms, 
to put the news in some perspective, 
to show, for example, that most Amer- 
icans disprove of lynchings and are 
aux‘ous to du something about it. 

The news brozdcast on any particu- 
lar day, therefore, differs from the 
news a New Yorker might read on the 
front-page of the Times chiefly be- 
cause the audience is so different. 
Items which interest Americans do not 
necessarily interest foreigners, and 
vice versa. Consequently, news of 
American foreign policy, European 
developments and similar subjects get 
more emphasis than they do in the 
American press. 

Further, the “Voice” being an official 
organ of the United States Govern- 
ment and kn»wn as such abroad, does 
not deal in the rumors, in the “reliable 
reports.” and the speculation — some 


So a great many words are poured 
daily into the ether with the purpose 
of making friends for America and 
confounding her enemies with the 
truth. The question of effectiveness is 
another one entirely and one in which 
definite answers are hard to come by. 
However, certain things are known, 
and others can be guessed at with a 
fair amount of certainty. 

A complete answer would require 
information on three subjects: first, 
how many people can listen; second, 
how many peuple do listen; and third, 
how many believe and are influenced 
by what they hear? 

The first subject is an arithmetical 
one: how many receiving sets are there 
in the target areas which can produce 
an intelligible scund from the “Voice’s” 
signal? Although exact totals are not 
available, there are many more short- 
wave receivers proportionate to the 
total number of sets in the target 
countries than there are in the United 
States. For many years, short-wave 
has been more common in Europe and 
elsewhere than it has been in America. 
This is particularly true of the USSR, 





“THE PROPAGANDA OF TRUTH” 
The Word Is a Weapon 


accurate and some not—which abound 
in our press. Unless it knows from 
its own sources that such news is true, 
it refrains from reporting it. 

Along with news, however, goes 
comment — frankly labeled as such — 
which is employed to sharpen the daily 
impact of world news, to focus on 
particular points which need additional 
emphasis, to present background facts 
wl.ich explain the news. Here, obvi- 
ously, a definite point of view is 
adopted and facts are marshalled to 
pound it home. This is opinion—some- 
times presented in the form of a selec- 
tion from ditorials in newspapers 
around the country, sometimes as the 
view of individwal “Voice of America” 
commentators, sometimes more anony- 
mously. The views adopted are those 
of the United States Government, 
and they are carefully edited and super- 
vised to conform with public policies 
adopted and approved by the Amer- 
ican people. 

7 * - 

NEWS AND COMMENT do not ex- 
haust the range of “Voice” activities, 
although they form the bulk. Talks 
and interviews by leaders in various 
fields (or with simple Americans who 
have a story worth telling) direct 
coverage of major news events, radio 
dramatizations of books or events are 
ali techniques used to vary the fare. 





where provincial stations broadcast 
almost exclusively via short-wave. 
Further, there are BBC medium-wave 
relays which cam be heard over most 
of Europe outside Russia. 

Finally, plans are afoot to erect very 
powerful relays which will pour sound 
into any set on the continent. The 
answer, then, is that there are enough 
good receivers scattered throughout 
Europe—including the USSR—to make 
a radio broadcasting service from the 
United States well worthwhile, if it 
is listened to. 

Is it listened to, then, and if so, by 
whom? Here ihe facts are vaguer and 
less conclusive. The broadcasts origi- 
nate in America, one of the two most 
important countries in the world to- 
day. Everyone on the globe is affected 
by what America thinks and does, and 
Europeans, particularly, know it well. 
Thus—although people at the “Voice” 
don’t like to admit it—they could prob- 
ably revive Betty Boop and put her 
on the air with singing commercials 
about democracy and get an audience. 

Factual evidence corroborates the 
assumption that many people listen. 
When the “Voice” was rich enough to 
afford program leaflets, it offered them 
free to anyone who wrote in. Several 
hundred thousand requests were re- 
ceived in the course of a year. This 
service, incidentally, has now been 


revived. Three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand copies vf the first issue of the 
new program leaflet were printed and 
sent out to the old mailing-list. At 
the same time, the new leaflet was 
offered on the air. As a result, mail 
in a single month jumped from 400 
to 5,000 letters. 


+ ” * 


UNFORTUNATELY, there are no 
facilities for a Hoover survey of lis- 
tening habits behind the iron curtain— 
or even in western Europe, for that 
matter. Mail remains the best indi- 
cator available, but it is not a good 
one for listening in countries run by 
secret police. In fact, available evi- 
dence shows that listening is most 
widespread in precisely those coun- 
tries where people do not dare write 
to an official agency of the United 
States. It is reported that the streets 
of Prague go suddenly quiet at 8 p. m. 
—the hour when the “Voice” goes 9n 
the air. Americans traveling by boat 
down the Volga reported that music 
broadcast by the Russian-language 
service of the “Voice” was being danced 
to regularly by passengers seeking a 
littie diversion 


The problem in western Europe is 
a more difficult one and has not yet 
Leen solved to the satisfaction of 
“Voice” officials. Simple news is not 
enough for western European audi- 
ences; they get most of it from their 
own sources. Nevertheless, Americans 
have an interest in getting a fuller and 
more balanced news coverage into 
countries such as France and _ Italy, 
where even the best newspapers some- 
times are poorly informed and preju- 
diced. But some additional bait in the 
form of entertainment has to be offered 
in order to attract listeners—a real 
problem with slender budgets. 

Finally, there is the question of 
whether the “Voice” is believed by 
those who do listen. Here anecdotes 
will have to make the case, and there 
are many of them. 


First is the story of the American 
Embassy official in Moscow who com- 
plained about the slowness of official 
department channels in getting to him 
the news of Oksana Kasenkina’s leap 
to freedom. The fact is that he heard 

from a Russian servant, who learned 
about it from the “Voice of America” 
well before the news reached him offi- 
cially. The story was all over Moscow, 
in fact, long before official Soviet news 
sources got around to admitting it. 
In part, this was the result of a lucky 
break for the “Voice,” which was on 
the air in Russian when the news 
bulletin arrived in the studios. It was 
broadcast in a matter of minutes after 
Mme. Kasenkina jumped 


There is also the case of the two 
Russian fliers who emulated Mme. 
Kasenkina at long distance, by making 
off with a plane from their Urkainian 
base and flying due west until they 
reached American-held territory at 
Linz, Austria. When they landed, they 
said that they had been impelled to 
this exploit by the story of Mme, 
Kasenkina which they had heard over 
the “Voice of America.” 


If the “Voice of America” had only 
these two fliers to its credit, that would 
prove a lot. It has a good deal more, 
Jf it is given the support it deserves 
from the American people, there is no 
question that it will prove a valuable 
tool at a time when the democratic 
forces need every resource to de- 
feat the ominous challenge of totali- 
tarianism. 
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Civil Rights 
And 
The Negro 


By A. Philip Randolph 


NE of the great issues of the 
Q recent political campaign was 
the question of civil rights. For 
the first time in the history of political 
parties this great question was of 
major importance, especially to the 
victorious Presidential candidate and 
the Democratic Party 
It was just two years ago that Presi- 
dent Truman appointed his Civil Rights 
Commission, composed of distinguished 


American citizens from various social 


and economic groups This group of 


citizens was exceptional in that it 


represented a cro ection of tbe 
American people After month of 
study, the committee issued report 
in a monumental document entitled 
To Secure These Right hi as 1.0 
hastil conceived and pre eport 
Jt resulted from the studies of patri- 
otic and concerned citizens and as 
penned by objective hol Since 
the issuance of that report and the 
subsequent request | ‘ ‘ rru- 
! n it i t 
enacted nto the l 
I ht } t r ) 
shaping the political an economn 
pattern of the nation 

HUMAN RIGHTS is one of € great 
issues Ot our domestic ane iterna- 
tional life. Here in the U.S. we speak 
of human rights more pecifically as 
civil rights. To the millions of Amer- 
ican citizens who, because of race, 
creed, color national origin or an- 


cestry have been generally referred to 
as minority citizens in a nation which 
prides itself as the foremost « xponent 
of democratic government, the achiev- 
ing of civil rights has been of para- 


mount importance since 1865 


One of the great current political 
questions is: has President Truman 
received a mandate from the Amer- 


ican people to push his civil rights 
program? 
There has grown up 


in recent year 


n this count.y 
among the American 


people philosophy of government 
which holds, in general, that the fune- 
tion of government is to move in the 
direction of making more secure the 
socio-economic rights for all citizens 
in every phase of our national life, 
At present, this is the paramount re- 
sponsibility of government. No longer 
does the laissez-faire theory, which has 
entrenched and perpetuated monopoly 
capitalism, go unchallenged in our 
country. The fact that the American 
people elected a President who cam- 


paigned on the basic socio-economic 





A. Philip Randolph has notably" 
combined the careers of veteran 
union leader, publicist for necessary 
but frequently unpopular causes, and 
fighter for civil liberties and demo- 
cratic advancement. As head of the 
sleeping car porters union, he has 
served the trade union movement 
with courage and distinction. In this 
article, he discusses a cause—that of 
civil rights—in which he hes been 
indefatigably interested for sll of 
his adult life. 
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issues, such as_ inflation, housing, 
broader social security protection and 
civil rights, is indicative of the trend 
viewing and 
encouraging toward greater spheres of 
influence by the federal government. 
The great question, then, seems to 
be whether a program 
the 8lst 


citizens are desirous of 


basic 


broad 
can and will be enacted by 
Congre 

WE MUST, therefore 
selves with whether this program can 


concern our- 
be realized within the framework of 


either of the two parties as they cur- 


rently exist. J tli ot. Basically, 
the two major parties are controlled 
by the same vested groups who, though 





THURMOND 

The Poll-Tax Front 

e . 

numerically small, are economically 
powerful. The party of Andrew Jack- 
son is still poll-tax, 
bourbon Senators, in the main southern 
states, where a small percentage of 
qualified citizens vote. This creates a 
situation in Democratic 
Party is completely removed from the 
realm of liberalism. It removes the 
Democratic Party as a representative 
voice of a large section of the country. 

Most Americans appropriately asso- 
ciate the Republican Party with a 
financially entrenched inner- 
circle. These two parties, then, result 
in being Tweedle-Dee and Tweedle- 
Dum. This can be illustrated by noting 
the records of the Democratically 
controlled 79th Congress and _ the 
Republican controlled 80th Congress. 
Neither of the two Congresses were 
notable in advancing a fundamental 
program of social and economic legis- 
lation designed to make more abun- 
dant, economic security for the masses 
of American citizens. 

The record of the Democratic Party, 
especially since 1938, has been con- 
sistent in retreating from progressive 
legislation and proceeding in the di- 


controlled by 


which the 


small, 


rection of conservative and reactionary 
jegislative means for achieving it. 

What, then, can we expect from the 
£1st Congress? Not much, | fear. For 
although the election resuits indicated 
that a mandate had been given for 
liberal, progressive government, there 
does not exist the administrative and 
legislative means for achieving same. 

* * * 

ALREADY there is talk of such 
Democratic Senators as McKellar of 
Tennessee, Connally of Texas, George 
of Georgia. McClellan of Arkansas, 
Sparkman and Hill of Alabama, and 
others, of assuming positions of Sena- 
torial Chairmanship and influence. Al- 
ready from this same group has come 
pronouncements and programs to fight 
any effort for a socio-economic pro- 
gram of civil rights. Although liberals 
in the Democratic Party still talk in 
giowing terms of their magnificent 
achievements on last November 2, they 
have yet to come up with a federal 
program for weaning control of the 
Party from this group, of professional 
politicians who are. continuously re- 
turning to office by a minority vote of 
the citizens from their own states. 

” - * 

THE LAISSEZ-FAIKE theory of 
Adam Smith is as ancient as the pre- 
industrial era in which he wrote his 
Wealth of Nations. It is th:s thecry 
that still predominates .the economic 
thinking of those who control the 
Democratic Party and who through 
various and sundry means. maintain 
tne poll-tax and advocate such specific 
pieces of legislation as state control 
of the tide-land oil rights. 

At the recent Democratic convention, 
Hubert Humphries of Minneapolis, 
now Senator-elect from the State of 
Minnesota, warned his party that the 
treat question was not one of state’s 
saghts, but of human rights. A few 
days later, some of his party colleagues 
ourneyed to Birmingham, Alabama, 
and there established the State’s 
Rights Party. The platform of that 
segment of the Democratic Party was 
based on the denial of civil rights and 
entrenchment of white supremacy. It 

iust be asked whether American de- 
necracy can continue to exist as long 

s the marginal citizen is refused such 
elementary rights as fieedom from 
economic and physical fear, the denial 
of the ballot in local, state and federal 
elections, and until there is removal 
of the last vestiges of racial discrimi- 
Nation in all areas of our national and 

ommunity uife. 

7 - ” 

IN THE SPRING of 1946, I co- 
operated with Prof. John Dewey in 
calling together a group of labor per- 
t nalities, both AFL and CIO, college 
professors, representatives of farm 
groups and other liberals, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the need for a new 
political party. We met at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. If such a party is 
needed, we asked ourselves, what are 
the obstacles to overcome in order to 
realize a program through which citi- 
zens of minority status, labor, farm 
and liberal groups could combine in 
a virile and dynamic program for the 
political welfare of the nation? How 
can we, at the same time, inject moral 
fiber into the democratic processes? 

We created the National Educational 
Committee for a New Party, and this 
committee proceeded by very delib- 
erate means to study all of the prob- 
‘ems and issues involved in such a 
tremendous undertaking. We were 
not interested in launching a’ party 
just for the sake of a political crusade. 
We recognized that the history of new 
party movements in the United States 
is studded with many warnings of 
failure. But history does not prove 
that a third party cannot be successful. 

History does prove that new parties 
have been successful as opposition, 
and at different times have reduced 
one of the major parties into oblivion. 

The organization of an anti-Federalist 
Virginia planters’ party on the western 
frontier and Aaron Burr’s New York 
Artisan Group into the Republican 
Party, resulted in achieving the presi- 
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“I Believe...” 


dency for four years. As a matter of 
f .ct, the collection of discordant groups 
x hich formed into the Whig and 
Democratic parties by Clay, Webster 
znd Jackson, is another example. 

I am not attempting to argue that 
what is needed is a third party. Earlier 
in this paper I stated that the great 
parallel between the Democratic and 
Republican parties makes them one 
and the same as to results. I am 
arguing, however, that if complete 
civil rights are to be achieved by Negro 
citizens, then a new political party 
having as its basis a socio-economic 
function within the framework of 
democratic government, will: have to 
be developed. I am saying that the 
Democratic and Republican parties, as 
we now know them, are tied to an 
economic theory for the preservation 
of monopoly capitalism. 

* * * 

THE FACT that Henry Wallace’s 
Progressive Party has its program and 
policies controlled by Communists and 
exists for the 
purpose of serving in the interests of 
Soviet Russia, completely removes that 
party from any consideration in des 


fellow-travelers and 


ciding the approach for achieving civil 
rights. As a matter of fact, the history 
of the Wallace Progressive Party and 
its method of control should prove 
that those who are interested in civil 
rights within the democratic tradition, 
must not only spurn but actively exe 
pose the insidious Communist means of 
propaganda. 

Therefore, inasmuch as the program 
for complete civil rights for Negro 
citizens must be advanced to its ultis 
mate successful realization, because 
that program cannot be completely 
realized within the framework of the 
Democratic and Republican parties a8 
we now know them, and inasmuch as 
the mandate of the American people 
in the recent election was for the 
enactment of civil rights, I believe that 
such a program can only be realized 
by the creatiun first of a new political 
alignment and then of a new major 
political party. 
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‘9 Did Not Urge...” 
From BERTRAND RUSSELL 


London. 


An address which I recently 
gave at Westminster School 
has been widely misrepresen- 
ted in many newspapers in this 
country and abroad. J did not 
not, as has been reported, urgé 
immediate war with Russia. 1 
did urge that the democracies 
should be prepared to use 
force if necessary, and that 
their readiness to do so should 
be made perfectly clear to 
Russia, for it has become ob 
vious that the Communists, 
like the Nazis, can only 
halted in their attempts to 
dominate Europe and Asia by 
determined and combined re 
sistance by every means in our 
power, not excluding military 
means if Russia continues t@ 
refuse all compromise. 
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EL AVIV—Early in May of this 
year, a leading article appeared 
in the well-known Swiss weekly 

Weltwoche headed: “The tragedy of 

Zionism”. Its contents were typical for 

conservative world opinion about Pa- 

lestine at that time: The position of 

Zionism was considered hopeless and 

the Jews were severely taken to task. 

They hadn’t been careful enough in 

time. Now, in view of the combined 

Arab attack nobody would be able to 

help them, they would have to assume 

the consequences 


Six months tater, another leading 
article was published by the editors of 
Weltwoche; it stated in so many words, 
that the Jews were “dizzy from suce- 
cess.” Nobody blames the Zionists any 
more for having wantonly provoked 
the attack of an enemy superior in 
strength; Zienism is being criticized 
now for very different reasons. The 
Zionists have been cruel, it is said, they 
have expelled hundreds of thousands 
of Arabs from Palestine, they have 
looted their houses, and do not now 
agree to the return of the refugees. 


oa + * 


ISRAEL NOW is a “going concern” 
in the words of the late mediator, 
Count Bernadotte. “The young state 
does ‘exist and there is no reason ap< 
parent why it should cease to do 
so...” Israel is very squarely on its 
feet, the war is uver to all intents and 
purposes, It is therefore possible now 
to give a critical appraisal of certain 
aspects of Israeli policy which are not 
100 percent admirable; it would have 
been probably unwise and certainly 
unfair to do so last summer while the 
Jews of Palestine were fighting for 
their very existence. 

The establishment of the state was 
accompanied by several minor tra- 
gedies, the main one being undoubtedly 
the fate of the Arab refugees. We are 
calling it on purpose a “minor tra- 
gedy,” because the Arabs of Palestine 
were at least able to save their lives 
and a few belongings—more than the 
Jews in Europe during the World War 
II could do. But a tragedy undoubtedly 
it is. Zionism had always been proud 
of its record of not dislocating a single 
Arab from his home in Palestine, in 
spite of the influx of thousands of Jew- 
ish imigrants. Now, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Arabs have left their homes, 
have become Displaced Persons. 


Displaced Persons—this had been 
one of the main arguments of the Jews 
for the immediate establishment of a 
state. The leaders of the Palestine 
Arabs are much more responsible than 
the Jews for the present plight of their 
brethren; but this does not absolve the 
government and people of Israel of 
doing its share towards a resettlement 
of at least some of the refugees. 


Mass emigration of Arabs from Pa- 
lestine began early in April, when the 
Arab inhabitants of Tiberias decided 
literally overnight to evacuate the city. 
Their decision was all the more sur- 
prising, if one realized that the Arabs 
were a majority in this particular 
town, that no all-out attack had been 
launched against them, the Jews being 
at that time much weaker militarily 
than the Arabs. During the same 
month (and early May), Arabs evacu- 
ated Haifa, Jaffa, Safad, Beisan and 
other towns. In most of these places, 
large-scale fighting had broken out and 
all but a few of the Arab inhabitants 
left their homes. Likewise, most Arab 
villages within the proposed area of 
the Jewish state were evacuated dur- 
ing the last few weeks prior to May 
15, the end of the British mandate. 


The number of Arab refugees up 
to this time was estimated at about 
200,000; most of them moved to the 
Lebanon, Syria ard Transjordan. Arab 
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efugees... 


By Mark Alexander 














New Leader Correspondent in Israel 


propagandists claim now that they had 
to flee because they were afraid of 
being slaughtered by the Jews—and 
they quote the ill-famed case of Deir 
Yassin, a village near Jerusalem, where 
the Irgun and Stern gang members 
(who had failed elsewhere in the war) 
staged a real pogrom and killed de- 
fenseless Arab women and ‘children. 
(These Senaters and Congressmen who 
have agreed to take part in a welcome 
party for Mr. Beigin, the Irgun chief, 
in New York, have of course never 
heard about Deir Yassin.) 

However, the Arab fear of Jews 
should not be exaggerated; at that time 
(April-May, 1948) practically every 
Arab believed that the Zionists would 
be defeated shortly by the combined 
Arab armies, They left their homes, 
called to do so by their leaders, en- 
couraged by the British authorities— 
and assuming that they would be able 





and the late Count Bernadotte’s appeal 
for help passed almost unheard. The 
Arab governments claimed that they 
were unable to help the refugees and 
demanded international (UN) inter- 
vention. (This assertion was, of course, 
utterly untrue; Egypt and other Arab 
countries were ready to spend tens of 
millions of dollars to make war in 
Palestine, while they were now un- 
willing to provide a small fraction of 
this sum for help to the refugees.) 
Arzb merchants, moreover, exploited 
the plight of the refugees; when 
charitable organizations began to make 
purchases (food, blankets, etc), they 
were charged exorbitant prices in 
Egypt and had eventually to buy their 
supplies in the United States. 
. * - 

THE RESPONSIBILITY of the 
Arab leaders for all this misery has 
been established beyond a shadow of 





THE OPENING OF THE TEL AVIV-JERUSALEM ROAD 
“If They Could Have Known...” 


to return very soon, i.e., after the Arab 
victory. If they could have known 
that the Jews would remain in pos- 
session of Haifa, Tiberias, Acre, Safad, 
etc., most of the refugees would never 
have left their homes. 

* 7 - 

A FURTHER mass exodus occurred 
during the fighting in and around Je- 
rusalem in the Lydda-Ramle district 
and in Northern Palestine. The second 
wave of refugees (May-June) might 
be estimated at about 150,000. At some 
places, however, the population pre- 
ferred to stay; Nazareth being the 
most famous example, because it was 
too late to escape, or because they 
preferred Jewish rule to the pros- 
pect of becoming displaced persons. 
The Arab political leaders (the Mufti 
to Jerusalem, Jamal Husseini, Emil 
Ghoury, et al.) played a particularly 
inglorious part in this story. They had 
ircited the Arabs to start the uprising, 
they had repeatedly declared that vice 
tery was near—and in the fateful hour, 
on May 15, they were safe in the 
Arab capitals, They did nothing to 
alleviate the bitter lot of the refugees 
in Egyptian desert-camps and in the 
chilly, mountainous region of Hebron- 
Ramalia. 

The means at the disposal of the 
Red Cross were altegether 


doubt. But when everything is said 
and done, there remains a certain 
Jewish responsibility, too. Warfare in 
Palestine had been extremely cruel; 
peaceful citizens have been slaugh- 
tered and there was large-scale looting 
on both sides. The behavior of a part 
of the Israeli troops caused more than 
uneasiness to the military leadership. 
These soldiers had produced an 
“ideology” of their own to justify 
their behavior: “We are fighting 
against a barbaric and _ primitive 
enemy; in order to make any impres- 
gion on him, we must behave like 
him.” This justification came, how- 
ever, post factum; a part of the Israeli 
troops, especially those hailing from 
Arab countries, showed that they had 
no need of particular stimulants to be 
as cruel and undisciplined as the Arab 
irregulars. There was a certain dis- 
position on a part of the Israeli public 
to condone these outrages and to hush 
up the whole matter (c’est la guerre— 
you know ...), but military and po- 
litical leaders did not take it lightly. 
A campaign was launched against 
looting, and: special military courts 
were established to deal with offenders, 
It can, however, by no means be 
asserted that this drive has been 
wholly successful. 

Military successes have made many 






Jews forget some hard facts: That the 
Jewish state, after all, will be an 
island in a sea of Arab states; that the 
e-onomy of the young state will not 
be on a stable basis until normal rela- 
tions, at least, will prevail between 
the Jews and their Arab neighbors. 
The Jews tend to forget, moreover, 
that half a million of their brethren 
in, faith live in the Arab countries, 
being hostages in the hands of the 
Arab governments. 

More serious than this temporary 
“dizziness from success” is the lack of 
policy with ‘egard to the Arab ques- 
tion among Jewish leaders. The Arab 
question, as such, has remained of 
paramount importance for the young 
state, and it must therefore be regret- 
ted that in charge of the Ministry of 
Minorities is a man who wields very 
little, if any, authority and influence 
a:nong his colleagues. It is, mereover, 
a regrettable (although purely inci- 
dental) fact that the Minister of Mi- 
norities is at the same time the formal 
head of the Palestine police. Mr. 
Shitreet does not direct the policy of 
the young state in Arab affairs: It is 
being formed by the Arab department 
in. the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
the respective army authorities. 

Mr. Shitreet’s decisions and good in- 
tentions are frequently overruled by 
minor officials in the Foreign Office or 
the War Department. There has been, 
therefore, no planning and no con- 
sistency in dealing with Arab affairs. 
Mr. E. Koussa, a well-known Haifa 
Christian Arab lawyer, loyal to the 
government of Israel, quoted the other 
day—in a letter to the Palestine Post— 
Mr. Ben Gurion, the Prime Minister, 
who had declared that in Israel, Arabs 
and Jews enjoy equal rights and privi- 
leges, and that no discrimination on 
account of religion, race or creed will 
be allowed. 

“It remains, however, to be seen,” 
coi tinued Mr. Koussa “whether this 
statement conforms with realities, 
There are many instances of discrimi- 
natory conduct which, [I admit, may 
be justified by the present hostilities; 
but there are others which cannot be 
maintained on any reasonable ground, 
Of these latter instances is the re- 
ticence of the government regarding 
the return to Israel of the dependants 
of Arabs at present living in Haifa...” 
(or in Israel). 

“SECURITY IN WARTIME over- 
rides other considerations,” replies the 
editor of the Palestine Post. But it 
seems very doubtful to us whether 
security considerations must be con- 
trary to a farsighted policy with re- 
gard to Arab affairs. For obvious rea- 
sons, the authorities cannot 
agree to the return of hundreds of 
thousands of Arab refugees as long as 
a peace treaty has not been concluded, 
a- long as the Arab states refuse to 
recognize the state of Israel. It is, how- 
ever, a major sin of omission on the 
part of the Israeli government that 
they have not yet unequivocally de- 
clared their readiness to allow Arab 
resettlement once the war is over. 
Such a decision would have been of 
considerable political influence; it 
would have expedited peace negotia- 
tions, and the pressure of the Arab 
refugees on their leaders to recognize 
the Jewish state would have been in- 
creased. 


OH TO BE IN RUSSIA 

If British husbands want to live 
with their Russian wives, let them 
go to Russia, Mr. Pavlev said, be- 
cause the women do not want to 
leave home after hearing of ter- 
rible conditions in Britain —News 
item. 


If Britishers’ wives would prefer 
it in Russia, 

Let no one malign them or scold 
them. 

As Pavlov has written, 

They've heard things of Britain— 

And guess who it is who has told 
them! 


ees Richard Armour === 
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Did Hitler Help Stalin in the Frame-Up? 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


New Leader Correspondent in Germany, and Editor of Der Monat (Berlin) 


ERLIN.—The key to the secrets of the 
B Moscow Trials still hes of course, in the 

archives of the Kremlin. But for three 
years now there has been a search within Ger- 
many for clues and hints of evidence which 
simply had to exist sowewnere here. Germany 
was, after all, heavily invulved in the Moscow 
political line. The Old Bolsheviks and Red 
Army Generals who had been shot by Stalin 
during the great purges of 1935-1938 had been 
accused of collaboration with the German Gen- 
eral Staff. Before that, for almost fifteen years 
(as we have only now come to understand). 
there was the period of secret Russian-German 
collaboration in the rearmament of both Reichs- 
wehr and Red Army. And even today there are 
influential German militarists in Moscow who 
are now being returned to reconstitute an 
Ostpolizei Army to serve “common German- 
Russian interests.” 

Up until now, unfortunately, so clues or real 
evidence which throw light on that strangest 
phenomenon of modern pulitics the Moscow 
Trials, have turned up. Nurnberg has disclosed 
almost nothing. The questions which the John 
Dewey Commission wanted to put to the Goer- 
ing clique on trial remained unanswered. The 
last of the leading Nazis died without being 
pressed to unravel a mystery which, next to 
the Stalinists in Muscow, the Hitlerists in Berlin 
understood best of all. Did any of the Old 
Bolsheviks, in their final bitterness against the 
triumph of the Stalin faction, ever turn for 
help and support to Berlin? Did Tukachevsky 
have any connections with the German Army? 
What testimony could the Gestapo give about 
the huge volumes of so-called trial evidence 
which allegedly involved the German secret 
police in the whole netwerk of inner Soviet 
politics? 

The first clue has now turned up 

It appeared in a recent article in the German 
press. Die Neue Zeitung, official American paper 
in Germany, published a strange, sensational 
article on the relations between the old Reichs- 
wehr and Russia. In it were the most astounding 
revelations—including a detailed account of 
how Heydrich and the Gestapo, acting under 
Hitler’s 


whole series of “Red Army documents” in order 


mistructions, painstakingly forged a 


to compromise and incriminate the Soviet Gen- 
eral Staff! 


FOR SEVERAL months now I have tried to 
locate the author of this article, a certain “Horst 
Falkenhagen.” The story had to be checked 
somehow; documentary proof could searcely be 
expected; but there are other means which his- 
torical method allows for confirmation. I de- 
Jayed the writing of all this until I could be 
reasonably assured of the earnestness of this 
piece of journalism and of the credentials of the 
author. I have since met with Falkenhagen. The 
by-line is a nom de plume for a former high- 
ranking German officer who prefers to remain 
unknown. His past consists of the characteris- 
tically lurid record of a World War 1 Front- 
offizier who found himself involved for the next 
twenty-five years in a tangle of military and 
political intrigue. He broke with the regime 
and his own traditions during the Opposition 
days of 1943-44. He was stripped of his rank, 
forced to live illegally, was one of the key Army 
liaison men in the ill-starred July 20th con- 
spiriacy. Today he is engaged in gathering ma- 
terials for a serious history of all these years. 
At least I was reassured that the author was 
earnest and possessed credentials and although 
that in no way puts me in a position to vouch 
for his revelations, it is a warrant for this report. 

* , , 

FALKENHAGEN begins his story on Novem- 
ber 7, 1934. The anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution was being celebrated in the Soviet 


Embassy on Berlin’s Unter den Linden. Among 
the last of the guests to remain at the festivities 
were the officers of the German Reichswehr. 
There was an air of “melancholy” and “sadness” 
to the occasion. The new German line of Adolf 
Hitler was clear enough, and the German Army 
knew that the period of “military understand- 
ing” between the General Staff and Moscow 
would now be broken off. Von Blomberg was 
there, as Minister of War. Only a few years 
before he had been Reichswehr Chief of Opera- 
tions and, as such, teacher of Tuchatschevski, 
Ugorewitsch, Kork, Garmarn, and other high 
Russian officers who were now running the 
Soviet Array. At that party Von Blomberg made 
a famous toast, which was never to be for- 
gotten by the officers who heard it—“We shall 
never forget what the Soviet Army has done for 
Germany during the last ten years. I hope that 
despite the difficulties of the present moment 
our gratitude will someday be concretely dem- 





ZINOVIEV 
The First Clue... 


onstrated. I empty my glass auf das Wohl and 
to the future of the great and glorious Soviet 
Army and to true comradeship-in-arms today 
and tomorrow!” 

With this toast a period had indeed come to 
an end. For the German militarists the era of 
the proud and independent Reichswehr was 
closing. 

After World War I German militarism sought 
first to reconstitute itself through the mechan- 
ism of the Freikorps. This failed after a series 
of wild political adventures which culminated 
in the Kapp-Putsch. The leadership had been 
in the hands of men like General Hoffman who 
were violently anti-Soviet and partisans of 
“anti-Communist interventionism.” The Reichs- 
wehr found its ingenious leadership in General 
Hans von Seeckt who reformulated the whole 
German military policy after 1923. (Only re- 
cently Julius Epstein discovered a Seeckt mem- 
orandum, dated 1922, which states the necessity 
for a turn towards the Soviet Union; it has 
been published here in my own magazine, Der 
Monat, and also, I believe, elsewhere.) 

Von Seeckt purged the political hot-heads. 
The old Front and Freikorps officers were re- 
placed by general-staff experts, military tech- 
nicians, who were beyond ideologies. It was 
this school of officers who would serve the Kai- 
ser, or Ebert, or Hindenburg, or Hitler, or the 
Moscow “Free Germany Committee.” It is not 
very surprising to find General Vincenz Mueller 
now organizing the new German Army in the 
Soviet Ostzone today; Mueller was, as Falken- 
hagen mentioned to me, an old Seeckt pupil. 


+ - ” 


AT ANY RATE through the good offices of 


General von Seeckt, Moscow and Berlin found 
each other. There was no mysticism or roman- 
ticism to the approach of the von Hammersteins 
and von Schleichers. The Soviet Union had not 
signed the Versailles Treaty and therefore could . 
hardly be kept responsible to its terms. By 1925, 
rearmament programs were in full swing In- 
dustrial contracts were signed. Arms and mu- 
nitions factories began to produce for the Soviet 
Union. German industrial specialists accom- 
panied the shipments, serving first as technical 
and then as military instructors. A staff of 
military-attachés was organized. And all of 
this was kept top-secret by both parties—a, 
situation which sometimes produced curious 
crises! In 1927, for example, the Communist 
dockworkers of Stettin called a strike and re- 
fused to load munitions “for world-imperialism.” 
The “imperialist power” in question was the 
USSR; and the strike was sharply discouraged 
from Moscow and, in short order, concluded. ... 


By the end of the twenties the Russo-German 
collaboration had become something of an open 
secret in top governmental and party ‘circles 
in Berlin. But general publicity was strongly 
resented. In 1928, the Social-Democrat Philip 
Scheidemann published together with Ober- 
leutnant Arthur Mahraun a detailed memoran- 
dum on the subject; for which they earned only 
abuse and difficulties. Carl von Ossietsky. as is 
well known. got himself into similar trouble 
with editorial attempts to expose the secret war- 
machine in the pages of his magazine Die Welt- 
beuhne. 

The rearmament went further. In Soviet 
Kasan a “Panzerkampfschule was established 
at which leading German tank specialists, Gen- 
erals Guderian and Nehring, were to develop 
their Blitzkrieg tactics. The German firm of 
Junckers built in Kharkov a fighter-plane fac- 
tory; and many of the Russian and German 
pilots who a decade later faced each other in the 
Spanish Civil War had their training in the’ 
“Jagdfliegerschule Kharkov.” For their own 
part the Russians did much to give new radical 
flexibility to some of the old dogmas of Clause- 
witz. The whole Blitzkrieg theory is truly a 
product of Russian experience, and many Ger- 
man officers profited from their schooling in the 
leading Soviet military academy headed by 
Frunse. Maneuvers were often executed in the 
open fields around Kiev and near Arys in East- 
Prussia. Partisan-tactics as well as the notion 
of a “fifth column” (as it was later to be called 
based on the Franco affair) were developed. 
Attack by parachute was demonstrated in 1931 
to the German Army Chief General von Ham- 
merstein on the maneuver-grounds of Kiev. 


* ‘ 


OCCASIONALLY something leaked through 
to the public. In 1931 Oberleutnant Amlinger 
crashed while testing a new fighter-plane. His 
widow published an obituary notice which noted 
that her husband “had fallen in Russia as an 
aviator in the service of his fatherland.” Gro- 
tesque was the case of the Polish officer Sos- 
nowski who, after years of investigation, un- 
covered the whole story and exposed the Kasan 
Armored-Warfare School, the Kharkov Flying- 
School, the Kiev Parachutist-School; he also 
listed the details of a common German-Russian 
strategy against Poland. This matched the dis- 
covery in 1914 of the Austro-Hungarian plan 
against Russia—and the exposure of the Naz 
plan against Belgium and the West in 1940. The 
crazy consequence was the same. Sosnowski 
was not believed, and the affair was taken té 
be an ingenious trick of German countere 
espionage; Sosnowski actually wound up with @ 
Polish prison sentence! 

The whole of Central Europe was melodras 
matically thick with this atmosphere. In 193% 
a great literary success was a novel by Mat 
Rene Hesse, a Schluessel-Roman, in which’ 
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Poland and Czechoslovakia were overrun by 
the common armies of Russia and Germany 
(and millions of Poles and Czechs were trans- 
ported towards Siberia!). 

With the taking of power in 1933 by the Na- 
tional-Socialists this whole epoch became a 
thing of the past. Goebbels, as his recently- 
published Diaries substantiate, was rather taken 
by the style of “National-Bolshevism”; but it 
was the Rosenberg idea which influenced Hitler. 
The Soviet-Union was “Soviet-Judea”... . 

Von Blomberg’s farwell toast to the Red Army 
sealed an historic era. 

aK ae * 

ALMOST AS a footnote to this basic story 
Falkenhagen appends the astounding account 
involving the Moscow Trials. (Among his 
sources are the former German military attaché 
in Moscow, General Koestring.) 

Some time toward the end of 1936 Heydrich, 
real chief of the Gestapo, turned to Admiral Ca- 
naris, head of the Abwehr, for a special] task. 
He wanted to get hold of the complete docu- 
ments stemming from the time of Reichswehr- 
Red Army collaboration. \What, he particularly 
wanted were specimens ofthe handwriting of 
Tukachevsky, Hammerstein,, Seeckt, and some 
of the Russian Generals. And he alsa asked 
to berrow some of the Abwehr handwriting- 
experts... 

Canaris was taken aback, and through one of 
his assistants, General Oster—both Canaris 
and Oster perished after the failure of July 20, 
1944—he learned that four GPU agents were in 
the custody of the Gestapo at the Prinz-Al- 
brecht-Strasse headquarters in Berlin.. Canaris 
refused to have a hand in what was to take 
place. (about which he only Jater achieved some 
clarity). But Heydrich managed to get hold of 
ail the documents he needed from the archives 
of the, Reichswehr. 

Many months later, after the news of the 
Tukachevski arrest had become public knowl- 
edge, Canaris made a confession to some of his 
close co-workers. He had been together with 
Heydrich at his Nikolassee home the night be- 
fore. And Heydrich had boasted how he had 
managed to eliminate the entire leadership of 
the Red Army. On the basis of the original doc- 
uments, a comprehensive exchange of commu- 
nications between the Tuckachevski group and 
the German Reichswehr chieftains had been 
duly forged. These damaging, incriminating 
documents were played through GPU agents via 
the Czech General Staff into the hands of Stalin 
and Yedzov. 

The flabbergasted Canaris Gould only ask, 
“Why, in heaven’s name, did you pull something 


Heydrich replied: “The idea came from the 
Fuehrer himself. 

a * od 

ALL THIS leaves a reader almost breathless. 
it is to be hoped that further research and 
checking will turn up additional confirmation 
and concrete documentary proofs. For now it 
might be worthwhile to consider how the pieces 
of this story fit together with what we already 
know. 

By 1933, the secret “Seeckt Plan” had, of 
course, been the “Stalin Plan” for a long time. 
When von Blomberg made his farewell toast 
at the Soviet Embassv, one important element 
had changed. This was not, as might be ex- 
pected, the coming to power of Adolf Hitler. 
Hitler's victory, as we know, was not very con- 
sistently opposed either by the Kremlin or by 
the German Communists; and we may ascribe 
Stalin’s relative calmness at the prospect of a 
hew regime in Germany to his confidence in 
the Reichswehr, whatever the shifts on the 
political scene. The element which had changed 
Was the military dependence on the Soviet 
Union. Now Hitler was reorganizing a new 
Army, and most significantly was arming him- 
self. Now that that rearmament was proceeding 
®penly he no longer needed the secret plants and 
training-schools in Russia. The military col- 
laboration came to an end, (although, it should 
be mentioned, the notion of a combined blow 
against the Polish state never seemed to get 
lest.) But this would have to wait until a new 
belance could be struck between the two powers. 
The first epoch of the Seeckt-Stalin plan was 
sed on common Russo-German weakness. The 
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actual military epoch (1939, against the Polish 
Army) was based on common Russo-German 
strength, and for that reason was short-lived. 

1934 may well be taken as the turning-point. 
In 1935, Moscow dropped the “Seeckt Line.” The 
Seventh World Congress proclaimed a new ori- 
entation and named “fascism” as the main 
enemy. In 1935, too, Stalin who within the 
Kremlin had been known as a “pro-German,” 
turned to the West and concluded a pact with 
France. In 1936, with the outbreak of the Civil 
War in Spain, he insisted that the struggle 
against Franco be conducted not in a “revolu- 
tionary way” (which had been the original so- 
cialist and anarchist impetus) but in a “bour- 
geois-democratic” way which would not alien- 
ate the West; and he made his secret military 
support of the Loyalists conditional upon its 
being a “Popular Front.” As for the new Wehr- 
macht orientation, the Seecktian advantages of 
training military units secretly on foreign fields 
were simply transferred from the plains of 
Russia to the mountains of Spain. 

VON SEECKT died late in 1936, when the first 
great trials had already begun in Moscow. Mar- 
shall Tukachevsky and most of the oldest and 
ablest members of the Russian General Staff 
fell, along with the Old Bolsheviks, Bukharin, 
Kamenev, Radek, et al. They were charged with 
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nothing less than—collaboration with the Ger- 
man General Staff! Now that the Soviet line 
had changed, the fulfillment of the Seeckt Plan 
in the previous period became a crime. This was 
only to be expected. For fifteen years Stalin had 
justified his zig-zag politics precisely in this 
way. He had always followed the sober advice 
Machiavelli had given his Prince, namely, al- 
ways to make a bloody example of the old ad- 
viser before embarking on a new policy. 

Seeckt was dead, and the German General 
Staff kept quiet. From Berlin came not a word 
regarding the enormous and ever more fan- 
tastic charges which were being made in. Mos- 
cow. Why did Hitler’s regime never seek to 
offer a denial or some kind of explanation? 
Certainly there was in 1937, after the militari- 
zation of the Rhineland and the secession from 
the League of Nations, no longer any fear of 
confirming in public the hitherto secret Seeckt- 
Stalin collaboration. 

There were several important reasons. There 
was obviously the decision to allow the Moscow 
Trials to run their unmolested course of events. 
Potentially dangerous military rivals were be- 
ing eliminated, a powerful neighbor was being 
internally weakened, and that was all to the 
good. As a matter of fact, Hitler had done his 
best to encourage and foster precisely this dis- 
sension. The Heydrich affair was part of this 
strategy. These forgeries, however, may or may 
not have fooled Stalin. It was in any case, 
quite wrong and short-sighted to have believed 
that the Gestapo forgeries which fell into the 
hands of GPU-chief Yedzov (—himself later 
tried and shot— for this naivete?) were a de- 
cisive motivation for the purges. 

It was rather a coinciding of interests—both 











Hitler and Stalin would be commonly served 
by the’ blows against the Generals and the Old 
Bolsheviks, each for their own separate reasons. 
But could this much not be assumed—that the 
forgeries. wittingly or unwittingly, were used as 
“evidence” in the trials! And now surely it 
becomes clear than heretofore how it was pos- 
sible to prepare a trial in Moscow, with all the 
trappings of legal procedure, and yet introduce 
statements, charges, accusations, most of which 
contradicted one another and some of which 
were wildly and absurdly wide of the mark. 
‘e a * 

THERE IS another factor in this tangled 
Seeckt-Hitler-Stalin complex of events. The 
enormous influence of Seeckt within Soviet 
Russia was now apparently being “confirmed” 
by the Moscow Trials, and what better weapon 
of psychological warfare could the Nazi regime 
have against certain neighboring countries who 
were looking to Moscow and the Red Army for 
help. Nobody less than Edouard Benes fell for 
this trick; and although he maintained his pro- 
Moscow position there is no doubt that the 
Czechoslovakian Army was shaken by these dis- 
closures and was mentally prepared for capitu- 
lation. In his recently published Memoirs, Benes 
confesses that in 1937 information from a Ger- 
man source indicated that Hitler was engaged 
in “other negotiations’—namely, with Soviet 
anti-Stalin conspirators—and there was full 
confidence in Berlin that these moves would be 
successful. This at a time when the Gestapo in 
Berlin was busy with the forgeries! The source 
of this information, Benes writes, was a “slip 
of the tongue” (from ‘Trauttmannsdorff, the 
German Ambassador in Prague), an “uncon- 
scious slip of the tongue....” The late Edouard 
Benes, unfortunately, was never wise or shrewd 
enough to suspect that it might have been a con- 
scious slip of the tongue.... 

od I * 


THOSE WERE awful terrible years. Years of 
intrigue and deceit, of betrayal and calculated 
evil-doing. Hitler and Stalin were at once 
creators and products of this epoch. From these 
new glimpses into the secrets of their political 
affairs we see once again Adolf Hitler, single- 
purposed and resourceful, and Josef Stalin, 
ruthless, perhaps for a moment gullible, but in 
the end unswervable. And what a dark witches’ 
brew emerged from all of this—the German 
militarists trained and equipped a Soviet Army 
which was later ito destroy them and annex 
a third of Germany—the Soviet rearmed the 
German military power which was later to lay 
waste to all of European Russia. 

* On this point, Winston Churchill has recorded the 
following in his Memoirs (cf. The Gathering Storm, 
p. 225)—"In the autumn of 1936 a message from a 
high military source in Germany was conveyed 
to President Benes to the effect that if he wanted 
to take advantage of the Fuehrer’s offer he had 
better be quick, because events would shortly take 
place in Russia rendering any help he could give 
to Germany insignificant. While Benes was ponder- 
ing over this disturbing hint. he became aware that 
communications were passing through the Soviet 
Embassy in Prague between important personages 
in Russia and the German Government. This was 
a part of the so-called military and Old-Guard Com- 
munist conspiracy to overthrow Stalin. and intro- 
duce a new regime based on a pro-German policy. 
President Benes lost no time in communicating all 
he could find out to Stalin... .” 

Thus, Churchill rather naively accepts the Benes 
version of what was happening: which was, of 
course, an error in the politician but a vice in the 
historian. 

In an especially obtuse footnote Churchill adds: 
“There is however some evidence that Benes’ in- 
formation had been imparted to the Czech police 
by the OGPU, who wished it to reach Stalin from ea 
friendly foreign source. This did not detract from 
Benes’ service to Stalin, and is therefore irrele- 
vant.” 

Irrelevant? The critical, intelligent reader is 
aghast. Even without the news of the Heydrich- 
Gestapo forgeries, the proper question to have asked 
was: Why did the “OGPU” filter their information 
through the Czech police? Now, to be sure, we know. 
And the question becomes—was the “OGPU” the 
GPU-agents whom Heydrich held in Gestapo cus- 
tody in the Prinz-Albrecht Strasse in Berlin? 

At any rate, the whole section in Churchill's 
volume about “the merciless but perhaps not need- 
less military and political purge” is, from a political 
point of view, erratic and naive, from an historical, 
uncritical and uninformed, and from a moral point 
of view something of a scandal. 
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LITERATURE UNDER FRANCO 


By RAMON J. SENDER 


vigor of one of those old principles on which the continuity of our culture rests. 


I is encouraging to be able to confirm in reality, though at our expense, the 


When we observe that creations of the spirit have been unable to prosper in 
Hitler’s Germany, Mussolini’s Italy, Stalin’s Russia or Franco’s Spain, we under- 
stand once again that in autocracies sensibility becomes dull, intelligence deformed 


and imagination sterilized by terror or consumed in secret protest. 


panorama, some writers have not found 
it difficult to accept the idea that death 
is net the worst evil, and that must 
have been the last reflection of many 
who have fallen victims of 
Franco, among them Antonio Machado, 
Garcia Lorca and Miguel Hernandez 


of these 


The others are wandering through 
the world digesting as they can the 
humiliation of exile, almost always in 
a noble and decorous silence. But there 
are also those who have put an end 
to their lives voluntarily. The two 
most recent cases, full of a mute and 
serene eloquence, are those of Ramon 
Iglesias, a young historiographer who 
was working as a professor in an 
American university, and Fabian Vidal, 
a well-known writer in Spain, former 
Madrid’s most popular 
La Voz. The news of Vidal’s 
death reached us barely a week ago. 


director of 


daily, 


Although on principle we reject sui- 
cide, we can do no less than have the 
greatest respect for the fatal decision 
of these colleagues, They did not die 
material or moral difficul- 
that 
event, their death would only have the 


this obstacle 


because of 


tres in their private lives. (In 


value of an accident in 


race which is political emigration.) 


They died because their hope was ex- 
hausted The professional optimists, 
‘ven if they do rot sell coca-cola or 
films, know very well in Washingtcn 


and London, as in Paris and Moscow, 
vhat that hope wa 


AT THE END of the civil war, some 
writers remained in Spain. They were, 
as may be supposed, few and the worst. 
Others had died shortly before the war 
began. The most notable of these was 
Valle Inclan. He was fortunate in 
leaving without knowing that bloody 
ehaos which a civil war always is. 
Given the magical personality of Valle 
Incian, it is not too arbitrary to say 
that there was something “deliberate” 
in his death. He who had invoked it 
30 many times in his verses seemed to 
have summoned it secretly. In 1935, 
shortly before he left for Galicia—his 
native countryside—I told him that I 
hoped he would return to Madrid the 
following autumn, but he shook his 
head. “No, I shall never return.” When 
he spoke those words there was noth- 
ing in his outer appearance to indicate 
that he was going to die two months 
later 

At that time Valle Inclan was the 
only one among us who clearly saw 
what was coming. Two years earlier, 
when Franco was hiding his traitor’s 
intentions in a provincial command, 
Valle Inclan was already talking about 
the danger of that vulgar, ambitious 
and unscrupulous little general. Many 
republican political chiefs accused 
Valle Inclan of being fantastic and an 
alarmist and have paid with their 
lives for the imprudence of not listen- 
ing to the man of the prophecies, to the 
vate—poet—held sacred by the imagi- 
nation of primitive man. As for Una. 
muno, he died some time later in 
Salamanca in circumstances still unex- 
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plained. Both of them left a sonorous 
void in our letters. 

Lesser stars, like Palacio Valdés, the 
Quintero brothers, Arniches, have died 
also in discreet silence. Three old 
men survive the shame of their own 
betrayal: Jacinto Benavente, octoge- 
narian; Pio Baroja, who has passed 
seventy, and Eugenio D’Ors, also about 
the same age. None of the three nor 
the three of them together are enough 
to gild the Fascist dictatorship, giving 
it a civilized appearance. 

Benavente and Eugenio D’Ors burn 
their incense at the feet of the execu- 
tioner. As for Baroja, he is guilty of 
that promiscuity sometimes worse than 
partisan which consists in 
conditioned loyalty, in conditioned 
denial, in being “almost” Fascist and 
“almost” anti-Semitic, “almost” repub. 
lican and “almost” Socialist, but eat- 
ing the bread of shame while he trusts 
“almost” trusts—that he will find 
some form of impunity in the future, 
Impunity own conscience, 
of course, because in the Spanish de- 


attitudes, 


-—-OFr 


before his 


mocracy of tomorrow no one is going 
to call him to account. Of that he is 
“almost” certain. In 1939 he said to 
me in Pari I know that in repub- 
lican Spain I would have been left 


alone and that in Franco’s Spain some 
will always be threatening me, 
but even so ’ The only danger was 
to enter the Falangist Academy, and he 


danget 


entered with daring enough. 


+ * . 
JACINTO BENAVENTE was in Ma- 
drid when the civil war began. He 


wrote in favor of the republicans with. 
out being obliged to do so, but when 
he left Spain—which no one thought 
of making impossible either for him 
other writer who wished 

he was suddenly fired with 
enthusiasm and went over to 
the side of Franco, to whose propa- 
ganda he added the baroque echoes of 
his senility. Benavente is a playwright 
of the school of Oscar Wilde in his 
works as well as in his private life. 
He has recently published a kind of 
delirious proclamation or manifesto 
proving himself to be a partisan of 
“the continuation of hatred and ex- 
termination,” which will surprise none 
who remember into what sentimental 
disorders those bizarre characters can 
fall. His theatrical work is rhetorical 
and cffected and makes use of para- 
doxes and tricks that pious old ladies 
find delightfully diabolical. 

Pio Baroja has recently published 
four volumes of Memorias (Biblioteca 
Nueva, Madrid). One thousand pages 
which will not eclipse Rousseau’s con- 
fessions or Amiel’s diary, in which he 
reveals himself to us as a petty bour- 
geois who has vainly tried throughout 
his entire life to play a brilliant role 
in society. We do not know what that 
role is, and he apparently still has not 
discovered it either. In his memoirs, 
he attacks some colleagues now dead 
(of the living, none, which is quite 
eloquent), and it is curious that the 


or for any 
to leave 
Fascist 


center and object of his ire is “Valle 
Inclan’s narcistic vanity,” when this 
exquisite poet did not write a single 
line about himself during his entire 
life. For him to be attacked for his 
vanities by a man who in his four 
volumes of autobiography has col- 
lected even the most pointless praise 
devoted to his books, is ridiculously 
incongruous. The best that we can 
think is that, because of age, the sense 
of dignity and moral values has been 
extinguished in him. 

As for Eugenio D’Ors, he is the only 
one who in his youth showed some 
original talent, but later lost in a 
formalistic neo-classicism, he had ended 
his career as master o? ceremonies in 
the Falangist Academy of the Lan- 
guage. To comprehend what decadence 
in a limping soul is, one has only to 
read some of his academic discourses. 
The critical sense of D’Ors, once bril- 
liant and acute, appears to us in all 
its paltriness in his last book on Pablo 
Picasso 

* - o 

STILL OTHERS remain. Some, hav- 
ing left Spain in 1936, have returned 
and are today in Madrid. They are only 
three in number and none with cre- 
ative talent, but rather analytical and 
erudite. Two are really worthy of con- 
sideration: Ramon Menéndez Pidal and 
José Ortega y Gasset. The third is a 
minor writer: Benjamin Jarnés, who 
has shown certain good taste, facilely 
brilliant in lyrical narrative. The first 
two were in Madrid when the war 
began; they left Spain and remained 
in Spanish-speaking America for some 
time. The truth is that both of them 
have a liberal make-up and that neither 
of them has attacked the republic (if 
for no other reason, perhaps, than in- 
tellectual decorousness). It is yet to be 
made clear whether or not the presence 
of these two distinguished professors 
in Franco’s Madrid implies adherence 
to the regime. I believe so and that 
it is difficult to excuse, but my respect 
for their work, especially for Menéndez 
Pidal’s, makes me expect some form 
of compensation in the future. Per- 
haps [ could say something here to 
corroborate that hope, but it would be 
gratuitous and, in spite of everything, 
it could do them harm. 

As for Jarnés, in Mexico he felt 
alone, poor, old and ill. Any one of 
these circumstances may be easily en- 
dured by itself, but all together, and 
exile besides, are too much for a weak 
spirit. I shall never return to Spain 
except under morally satisfactory con- 
ditions, but I try to understand the 
state of those who can no longer re- 
sist. Contrary to the return of Jarnés, 
we have the example of several writers 
who have succeeded in escaping from 
Franco’s Spain and who have come to 
share our exile, The latest and one of 
the most significant is that of Antonio 
Espina, poet, novelist and essayist, who 
belonged to the “Revista de Occidente” 

oup, formerly directed by Ortega y 

asset. 
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AS FOR the writers who in the last 
ten years have fed the presses of 
Franco’s Spain, the panorama is deso- 
lating and they themselves confess it 
welis nolis, There is no one, The authors 
who before the civil war were con- 
fined to the mediocrity of the “rose” 





“Ramon Sender was born in Aragon, 
Spain, ir 1902. After the Civil War, 
in which he became a comandante 
(major) in the Republican army, he 
came to America as a pclitical ref- 
uge. Among his most recent books 
are “Counterattack in Spain.” .“The 
King and Queen,” “A Man’s Place,” 
“Dark Wedding” and “Chronicle of 
Dawn.” 
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novels and “edifying” propaganda have 
taken the posts left by the emigres, 
In Spain there is a glorious tradition 
of religious poetry and prose. The best 
poets of the 16th and 17th centuries 
cultivated mysticism and apologetics; 
but to find one worthy successor of 
San Juan de la Cruz today, one must 
look in the circles of the liberal emi- 
gration: Jorge Guillén for instance, 
All that Franco’s church is cultivat- 
ing in Spain is low superstition and 
hypocrisy, with which it maintains 
justification of the concordat and “con- 
grua” (that “competent sustenance” 
guaranteed by the Spanish state to 
one who is to be ordained a priest). 
The people are vegetating in a 
physical, moral and spiritual poverty 
tolerating, or better, suffering because 
of the terror that noxious atmosphere 
—and the writers, separated from the 
people and with their backs to them, 
survive the crookedness, now praising 
the bishop, again the general, neither 
of whom regards culture as necessary 
or has great spiritual wants. If among 
those writers there is one who needs 
to serve truth, he may, perhaps, ap- 
proach those figures that still radiate 
some intellectual interest and some 
freedom of spirit: Menéndez Pidal and 
Ortega y Gasset, but on the one hand 
with the fear of being disillusioned, 
or on the other with the worry of 
forcing them into dangerous attitudes 
or of themselves appearing in the light 


of suspicion. 
* - ” 


AN INTERESTING group is that 


represented by the review Insula, 
which recently dedicated a number to 





Jorge Guillén, author of Cantico and 
professor of Spanish at Wellesley Col- 
lege. Observing facts like the escape 
of Espina, the return of Jarnés, the 
homage to Guillén, and the occasional 
praise on the radio or in the news- 
papers of some writers who are in 
exile, we do not fail to find those who 
speak of the existence of a bridge of 
at least of an indefinite zone whereby 
some kind of intellectual contact cam 
be maintained. That zone exists, but 
not as some imagine it. What does not 
exist is the “bridge.” Not a few Spanish 
writers, muzzled, are silent and wait, 
thinking of us. And they concur with 
us in the secret of their anguish every 
time they think of the martyrs wh0 
have fallen and of the martyrs and 
heroes who fall each day. They and w@ 
meet in our devotion to the hero better 
than in intellectual structures, They 


=> ow. 


know very well that the bridge does® 


not exist and that it will not exist eve® 


though the fascists try to create ih— 


praising at times those writers who feel 


most acutely the emigration andj 
among them, the ones who have been® 


consistently abused by the Stalinist 
group. Those Spanish companions wh 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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“The Sounding Box of History’ 


Reviewed by SAMUEL PUTNAM 


THE FALL OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN EMPIRE. By Salvador de 
Madariaga. New York: The Macmillan Company. 433 pages. $5.00. 


T has been said many times, especially by Spanish writers, that every Spaniard 
l is a combination of Don Quixote and Sancho Sanza. This, 1t may be pointed 
out does not imply any “split personality” but rather an essential wholeness 
of temperament that goes to constitute the national character. What occurs, then, 
is a continuing and fascinating conversation, not a conflict, between the visionary 
Knight and his seemingly matter-of-fact Squire, with now one voice and now 


the other making itself heard. a dia- 
logue that is at the very core of modern 
Spanish literature. In Unamuno, for 
example, the accents are unmistakably 
those of Dulcinea’s lover; in Ortega y 
Gasset the voices are blended: in Sal- 
vador de Madariaga we hear Sancho 
rising up to assert that a certain object 
is not Mambrino’s helmet but a barber’s 
basin after all. 

Senor de Madariaga iis not only one 
of the most brilliant and versatile es- 
sayists that contemporary: Spain has 
produced, ‘he is also one of its most 
realistic thinkers and never more the 
realist than in the present volume in 
which he sets out to explain the decline 
and fall of that gréat empire his 
countrymen had founded in the New 
World. The theme is one that is close 
to the heart of every Spaniard, having 
rankled there since 1588 and 1898, those 
iwo historic dates that mark the be- 
ginning and the end of the process of 
imperial disintegration—one thinks of 


Unamuno and the “generation of ‘98.” 
The sentiment with which we are deal- 
ing here is not an imperialistic urge, 
a longing for empire as empire. but a 
heart-sickening nostalgia for Spain’s 
vanished greatness, spiritual and cul- 


tural as well as material. 


Edmund M. Morgan 





Supposing that things had worked 
out differently, would it. possibly, have 
been better all arcund, for Spanish 
America and for the mother country? 
Such is the question that the author 
propuunds. As 1n all attempts to turn 
back the clock of history, there is in 
it an element of the Quixotic—Sancho, 
let us remember, haa his “island”— 
but if one looks at Franco Spain and 
then at the chronic socio-political state 
of affairs in the Spanish American 
countries (Peru being the latest in- 
stance), one is inclined at least to 
listen to the evidence. 

- ra os 

BUT LET THE AUTHOR state it in 
his own words, as he does in the con- 
cluding lines of his book: “That there 
was a tyrannical element in Spanish 
rule is obvious. That it was more un- 
bearable than the tyranny of any other 
contemporary government is simply 
not true. That, under its sway, Amer- 
ica gave forth the finest generation of 
wits, men of letters, thinkers and lead- 
ers it has so far produced is undeniable. 
That if these men and their Spanish- 
European friends had sallied forth into 
the world with less Spanish Quixotic 
indifference to realities, with more of 





The Shoemaker 


the ballast of experience Sancho rec- 
ommended in vain to his master. they 
might have rejuvenated al) the Spains, 
the European and the American. and 
made of them a livable commonwelath 
of Spanish nations, is at least a per- 
missible surmise.” 

That is the Don speaking; now 
Sancho: “As it happened, they could 
not act better than they did. The 
sounding-box of history was not yet 
ready for such complex resonances.” 

The Fall of the Spanish American 
Empire is, accordingly, at once a 
nostalgic and a realistic book. In 
analyzing the events leading up to the 
appearance on che scene of the great 
liberator Simon Bolivar, Madariaga on 
the one hand adopts a determined not- 
to-be-taken-in attitude and marshals 
an array of facts that represent a vast 
amount of research; and on the other 
hand, in the selection, arrangement, 
and presentation of these facts, he 
shows himself to be more concerned 
with what he terms the “soulscape” 
than with the dry bones of histurical 
erudition—and this is a field in which 
he is at his scintillant best. 


Starting with a section on the “Soul 
of the Indies,” the author considers the 
racial elements involved: white, Indian, 
mestizo, Negro, and mulatto. Chrono- 
logically, he divides his subject into 
three periods: an After-Conquest era: 
2 vice-regal epoch: and the eighteenth 
century. He then proceeds to trace the 
internal and external origins of the 
secession, Jaying stress on the caste 
system; on Creole criticism of the 





Spanish regime; on the subversive ef- 
fect of four philosophers, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, Raynal, and Voltaire; on the 
infiuence of the “three brotherhvods,” 
the Jews, the Freemasons, and the 
Jesuits; and finally, on three revolu- 
tions the American, the French and 
the Negro revoit in Haiti. The book 
closes with an account of Miranda’s 
precursors and an excellent chapter 
on that leader’s life and views. 


It is significant that Bolivar does not 
appear on stage nor is he given a great 
deal of mention. The assumption would 
seem to be that the fall of the empire— 
which is the thing that interests Don 
Salvador—had been accomplished by 
the time that Bolivar took over. 


> * * 


ON THE SIDE of form and style this 
volume holds an intellectual treat for 
those willing to give it a reasonable 
amount of effort. Madariaga is a master 
of the flashing phrase and the unex- 
pected nuance, as when he speaks of 
the “lean-to psychology” of the Indian, 
or remarks that “for the Indian the 
worst was not the Spaniard at his 
worst, but the Spaniard at his best.” 
In short, here is one of the most inter- 
esting, readable, and important his- 
iorical essays in recent years, a book 
to be placed alongside your Toynbee 
and the not too many others who have 
thought about the meaning of history 
as well as about its facts. 

(Samuel Putnam, noted critic, is the 
euthor of “Marvelous Journey.” and 
other works.) 





Reviewed by EUGENE LYONS 
THE LEGACY OR SACCO AND VANZETTI. By G. Louis Joughin and 


New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 598 pp. $6.00. 


Luigi Galleani school, were arrested by small-town cops in Brockton, Massa- 


OQ: May 5, 1920, two obscure Italian workingmen, anarchists of the flamboyant 


chusetts. They bore polysyllabic names which Americans could not easily 
remember: Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti. 
I was one of the few who memorized those names quickly. The year before, 


fresh out of a private’s uniform, I had 
joined the Workers Defense Union, 
with headquarters in the Rand School. 
as publicity man. The organization was 
headed by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
whose husband, Carlo Tresca, was also 
a Galleani anarchist. The Brockton 
case consequently became one of our 
major interests from the start. 

Not one of us, however, could have 
guessed that within a few years those 
outlandish Italian names would become 
a rallying cry for radicals the world 
over; that the fate of the two immi- 
grants would stir the emotions and 
conscience of millions of people in all 
countries; that a vast literature of 
interpretation would flourish around 
the saga of a seven years’ struggle end- 
ing in executions and martyrdom 

~- a + 

THE LATEST contribution to that 
literature, The Legacy of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, is an invaluable compendium 
of the facts of the case and, more im- 
portant, of its repercussions on the 
mind and spirit of man. Prof. Joughin 
of the New School for Social Research 
conceived the plan of the book and 
wrote the major portion, dealing with 
the social and literary aspects of the 
subject. Prof. Morgan of the Harvard 
University Law School contributed the 
juridical analysis. Together they have 
provided the most impressive monu- 
ment to date to the shoemaker and 
fishmonger whose private ordeal] some- 
how became a universal ordeal 

In this day and age, the martyrdom 
of millions of innocents through totali- 
tarian genocide, let alone the martyr- 
dom of individuals like Petkov or 
Mikhailovich, hardly touches the con- 
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science of mankind. Our race has be- 
come callous to injustice, retail or 
wholesale. This volume on Sacco and 
Vanzetti should serve, among other 
things, as a seminder of the precious 
human values we have all but for- 
gotten. 

It is not in derogation, therefore, that 
I record my own edge of disappoint- 
ment after reading this fine book. Its 
one fault, if it is a fault, flows from 
its virtues. The work is an academic 
tour de force. One marvels at the de- 
voted industry that has gathered and 
organized so miuny and various facts 
and documents. 

But I miss the emotional impact 
which, for those who worked on the 
case, especially in its desperate and 
uphill early years, was its essence. The 
searing impression of the struggle on 
sensitive Americans, the loyalites and 
hatreds and despairs which it gener- 
ated, are recorded and documented. 
But somehow they are not conveyed 
to the read Perhaps that was no 
part of the authors’ intention. Perhaps 
only those personally sucked into that 
maelstrom will be aware of this lack. 

7 . . 

IN THE PERSPECTIVE of the dec- 
ades I am no longer as certain as I 
was back in the 1920’s that the two 
men were innocent. Strange episodes 
in the unfolding drama, casual re- 
marks by persons close to the defense 
which I dismissed at the time, have 
haunted me since. 

But I remain as certain as I was a 
quarter of a century ago that Sacco 
and Vanzetti did not receive a fair 
trial; that they were denied the bene- 


fits of the doubt which would have 
been theirs if, instead of being “wops” 
and radicals, they had been routine 
criminals. The question of innocence 
cr guilt became secondary. The two 
men became symbols—the focus of 
deep race and class prejudices. 

Not only Sacco and Vanzetti but 
their prosecutors and defenders and 
judges, their flaming partisans and 
their embittered opponents, all turned 
into quintessential characters in an 
€»i morality play. Facts were elbowed 
out by feelings, logic gave way to 
diverse loyalties on both sides of the 
conflict. 

The shriveled Judge Thayer mum- 
bling pious precedents was as self- 
righteous in his own mind, as much a 
hero in the 2yes of his group, as Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gleadower Evans on our 
side. I recall a red-headed little Italian 
terrorist (at least a terrorist in theory) 
on the defense committee whose im- 
patient contempt for the legalistic 
mumbo-jumbo was as know-nothing 
as that of the most diehard Boston 
Brahmin arguing that the damned 
nerchists ought to be electrocuted 
anyhow. 

The spectame of the benign and soft- 
}earted Mrs. Evans and the inflam- 
mable little Italian mapping defense 
strategy together, though they were 
worlds apart in their backgrounds and 
spirits, without even a common lan- 
guage, remains vividly in my memory. 
Their distant worlds were bridged by 
2 passion for justice, even as the 
worlds of the exclusive Boston clubs 
and the man-in-the-street cursing the 
damned foreigners were bridged by 
their passion for conformity. 

The autho.s point out in passing a 
fact which, it hus always seemed to 
me, needs underlining. In the climactic 
years of the case, hundreds of promi- 
- ent liberals crowded the Sacco-Van™ 
zetti bandwagon: poets, social workers, 
divines, society ladies of national repu- 
tation. The impression has therefore 


.emained that the two convicted men 
zwlways enjoyed vast support 

Those of us who rallied to the de- 
fense in the earlier years however, 
know the falsity of this impression. 
We know how slowly the American 
conscience was kindled. In the first 
years, only a handful of the unortho- 
dox, a few Jewish and Italien unions 
end fraternal organizations, would 
even listen to us. Our efforts to break 
through the caution and the indiffer- 
ence of the middle-class liberals made 
barely a dent. Had Sacco and Vanzetti 
been executed during that period, 
their deaths would have been almost 
#s obscure as their conviction on July 
14, 1921] 

J . . 

PROBABLY Prof. Morgan is justi- 
fied in his vigorous atfgck on the court 
strategy of Fred H. Moore, the western 
Jov-yer who conducted the case in its 
first stages. jut it would be a pity— 
more, an injustice—if his verdict on 
Moore were to go down in history as 
the whole tru h of the matter. 

I knew Moore (who died of cancer 
in the early 1930’s) intimately. He 
holds a large and affectionate niche in 
my memory of my own youth. Few 
more selfless men have ever lived. 
Weill launched on a lucrative career as 
2 corporation lawyer, he tossed it away 
without even being aware of his own 
vallantry to give his great talents to 
the despised, the persecuted, the un- 
derdogs. He died as he had lived: 
penniless and seething with anger at 
social injustice. 

It was Moore who defended and 
saved Ettore and Giovannitti. It was 
Moore who saved nearly a hundred 
“wobblies” in the famous Everett, 
Washington, case. It was Moore who 
single-handedly rescued Charles Krie- 
ger from a Standard Oil frame-up in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, I covered that trial 
for the New York Call and other Left 
papers. I am no judge of legal points, 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 
Chase 


Human Relations. By Stuar 
305 pages $3.50. 

HE 
own jargon, they lack status a 


‘I 


te the 


ing 
ocial scientists as ideologists, 
whom alone they 
That hurt, in 
ways and the 
scientists decided to do something 
about it; they Stuart Chase to 
survey the current achievements ol the 


the natural scientists, 
te the discovery of truth 
one sucial 


more thar 


hired 


social sciences and write a kind of re 
pert to the nation. 

It is an excellent report. The Proper 
Study of Mankind is cne of Chase's 
most impressive periormance If it 
doesn’t convince the Senators, and I am 
that it will, it the 
author’s fault. An honest accountant 


he doesn’t juggle the figures. That's all 


net sure isn’t 


there is; it is a good deal, but when 
pesed against the immense and non 


postponable tasks of the social sciences 


it isn’t very much 
In brief, Chase shows that the social 
sciences can tell us much about 


mechanisms of society and how to | 


prove their operation. But they can 
tell us relatively little about man 
prime mover, and, begging the Ser 
pardon, they pi vide no theory of lif 
no value judgments tor appra 

content 7 the pace ot the hu 
jrama . 

WHO ELI the wial l 
natural ientist hat t n t 
and what to do with their fir 
‘ertainly the social science | 
nate ence provide fact 
you in lean on ‘ Chase put t 
Which may mean only hat \ I 
we all blowr nto space we 
be leaning gorously and secure ) 
the fact pressed by Einstein’s famo 
formula E-MC2 

Chase believe and would | 
senators to bel that r | 


is the last best hope tor mans mn 
tinuing in his evolutionary 
impeded by gamma rays . 
let's look at the record Chase 
martizes it 

The Big Five social sciences a 


' 
$OC1OL048 


Dur - 


psy¢ hologists 


anthropology, psy hology, 
scanomics, and political science 


World War II the 
proved that they could “design pilots” 


. 
ing 


in the sense that they could predict the 
psychological characte: 

pilot. The 
data accumu- 


physical and 


istics of a good airplane 
using 


lated in libraries rather than from spies, 


anthropologists, 


were able to “case” Leyte and Japan 
befeve MacArthur landed. Undoubtedly 
these social scientists helped us to win 


World War Il What Chase calls the 
Culture Concept, as developed by the 
anthropolvgists and the social psy 
chelogists, has undoubtedly been a 


great help — especially in emancipat 
ing us from the pretentious dogmas of 
the “classical” 

Marx Sut the 
not as yet provided us with an eso 


that will really enable 


economists —and Karl 
social scientists have 
Wanics us to 
predict and order our economic affairs 
national or international 
scale ° - ° 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN and 
have provided us with something that 
looks 


It seems to 


m either a 
others 


like a “law” of cultural change. 
the 
curve of compound interest. Tools begot 
The the 
technological resources of a culture, the 
But is 
this a good thing? What does this in- 
cessant uprooting do to people? What 
dees it do to natural environment, to 
resources of soil and minerals? 
What happens when the Technological 
Imperative hits the Ecological Impera- 
tive invoked by William Vogt in his 
recent best-selling panic-maker? 
Chase, of course, is quite aware of 
this dilemma. “It is a fearful thing,” 
he writes, “to be aboard an exponential 
curve — something like an express 


follow exponential 


teols greater accumulated 


mere rapid its rate of change. 


aur 


social sciences lack advancement 


- Brave New Sociological World 





Reviewed by JAMES RORTY 


An Inquiry into the Science of 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


in Shakespeare’s phrase; or to use their 


ompared to the natural sciences. 
on the National Science Foundation Bill, the Senators referred callously 
concerned with “the theory of life” whereas 
were prepared to subsidize, are dedicated 


At the hear- 


train out of control. Ultimately, such 
curves off the map. A penny at 
compound interest blows up in a few 
centuries to a ball of gold the size of 
the planet. Nature often permits such 
curves to start, as in the multiplication 
of locusts and fruit flies, but she never 
maintains them for long. They always 
hit something and shrink with great 
suddenness. Are we going to hit some- 
thing? 


run 


Yet Chase accepts with equanimity 
Ogburn’s assurance that it is not possi- 
ble deliberately to hold the rate of 
material invention, the only practible 
remedy being to pick up the social lag 
md encourage steeper curves in social 
malysis and social invention. But sup- 
pose the curve of technological advance 
continues to rise faster than the curve 
of the 
tion? 


social sciences and their applica- 
Since the answer to that one lies 
vutside the the 
there just isn’t any answer — 
w at least Chase offers us 


competence of social 


scientist 

none, 
> . 

IN THE 

Westinghouse Electric 

Mayo 


Hawthorne plant of the 
Company, Elton 
sid his associates proved that 
the girl-hour 
tinghouse work- 


liintting factor in 
productivity of the We 
‘TS Was not wages nor 


the girls felt 
that a facto 


hours but how 
about their work: 


y department is an organic 


also 


society that must be encouraged to live 


ind 


natural 
it and the production 


of the individual worke: 


junction according to its 


pattern Atomize 


drops. 


The 


tESOLVING SOCIAL CONFLICTS. By Kurt Lewin 
and Brothers. 234 pages. $3.50. 


Chase rightly believes that this more 
generalized probiem, rather than ques- 
tions of wages, hours and other aspects 
of the distribution of power in our 
industrial environment should com- 
mand the attention of both industrial- 
ists and labor leaders. But obviously 
the solution can be found only in a 
vastly wider value-context of as yet 
unsolved social, economic, and political 
problems, 

Chase believes, with Gallup and 
Elmo Roper, that opinion poll tech- 
niques have provided a powerful new 
device for strengthening the democratic 
process. Roper would like to see “polls 
run regularly by the government itself 
with men at the top whose integrity 
rivals that of Supreme Court justices.” 
Already, quack pollsters infest the 
mail, the press, the air waves. The 
social sciences have found no way of 
either solving or by-passing the ethi- 
cal problem, let alone other relevant 
problems. 


writes a 
refrains 
Luce- 


Chase 
tactfully 
the 
financed Commission on the Freedom 
of the Press. Somebody, he 
ought to write a 
advertisers . 


On communications, 
brief cha»ter that 
from even mentioning 


says, 
“What 
ive found out about man.” 


book about 


As it happens, an able newspaperman 


of my acquaintance is writing such a 
book, and [I'm betting it will reveal 
nothing th-t the Ancient and Dis- 
honorable Association of Con Men 
hasn’t known for thousands of years. 
There is more, of course, to Chase's 


survey than this It is interesting 


throughout, un-slanted, and frequently 


illuminating, even, or 


perhaps es- 
pecially when the particular social 
scientific weapon he is unveiling looks 
like a dud to this glazed and doubting 


eye, aS is sometimes the case 


Lewin Essays 


Reviewed by WILBERT E. MOORE 


New York: Harper 


in 1932, and served 


as a Professor of Psychology at Cornell, lowa State University, and Harvard. 
In 1944 he became the Director of the newly established Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where he remained 


K URT LEWIN came to the United States from Germany 


until his death in 1947. 


Even so brief a synopsis of a highly fruitful professional career represents two 


significant elements in Lewin’s devel- 
ypment. On the personal side, he 
became an outstanding spokesman for 
jemocracy and against the authori- 
tarian structure of society that he had 
known in Germany. On the profes- 
sional side, he came increasingly to 
work with sociological problems not 
ordinarily encompassed by the psy- 
chologist. The group played an ever 
larger part in his analysis of individual 
and social behavior 


o 7 . 


THIS VOLUME presents a series of 
papers, all previously published in 
journals from 1935 to 1946. 
arrangement has been 

the author’s widow, 
Gertrud Weiss Lewin, and the volume 
is introduced by Professor Gordon W, 
Allport of Harvard, who for years has 
kept closely informed of Lewin’s work. 

As is so often the case with collec- 
tions of essays, the title of this book is 
misleading. ‘'n any reasonable sense of 
the words, none of the four papers 
in Part I and only part of the four 
articles in Part II and five in Part III 
are concerned with “resolving social 
conflicts.” Yet the application of psy- 
chological and sociological analysis to 
personal and social problems is a re- 
current theme throughout the voume, 
For so sophisticated a theorist as 
Lewin, there is surprisingly little ex- 
plicit discussion in these papers of the 


various 
Their present 


jetermined by 


“value problem” in applied science. It 
is doubtful that Lewin would have 
claimed that the solutions to social 
problems flow directly from scientific 
analysis without the addition of nor- 
mative prescriptions from outside the 
analytical system, yet that is the in- 
ference left by his failure to clarify the 
logical difficulty. Lewin is not unaware 
of conflicts of values; this is a major 
focus of his interest. But he seems to 
assume that his choice among con- 
flicting valves stems from his analysis 
rather than from his personal prefer- 
ences. 


LEWIN’S ENTIRE work is most 
closely identified with “field. theory” 


or “topologic:l psychology.” The gen- 
eral reader will encounter this in two 
ways: a vocabulary different from that 
prevailing in most of the literature of 
psychology and sociology, and the fre- 
quent use of diagrams that are too 
complex to be self-explanatory but 
rather require considerable elaboration 
in the text. 

Aside from the trappings of the elab- 
orate metaphor represented in: the at- 
tempted borrowing of topology from 
mathematics, the essence of Lewin’s 
approach was the social setting of 
individual behavior. And, despite the 
spatial analogies that might have led 
a less able scientist to a crude envir- 


NOW A WORD about whether or noy 
the Senators ought to let the socal 
scientists in on that projected National 
Scicnce Foundat on. t :hink not—oi the 
natural scientists either. Not until the 
two groups have got iogeiher, formu- 
lated across-the-board objectives, and 
outlined the investigations required 
to further them. S.nce such formula. 
tions and investigat ons will nevess: rily 
embody value judgments, it would be 
absurd not to bring some philosophers, 
poets, artists, religionists, and other 
representatives of the value-making 
disciplines into the picture. The state, 
being concerned wiih the survival and 
welfare of its subjects, should subsi- 
dize not science and scientists as such, 
nor philosophy and philosophers, nor 
art and artists. I. should subsidize the 
study of major problems in a stated 
value-context. 


Above all, the resources of state 
should not be used to aggravate the 
fragmentation and distortion of life 
and of the professional disciplines that 
so profoundly threaten the survival of 
our civilizatiun. Chase ends his book 
with two Great Questions—: How can 
man come to terms with Nature? How 
can he terms with his owa 
kind? 


come to 


Neither question is intelligible stand- 
ing by itself. The two musi be merged: 
What are the limits and potentials of 


human life, caught as it is in the 
matrix of its natural environment? 
Together, not separately, the social 
and natural sciences and the value- 
making disciplines of art and phis 
losophy aad religion must seek the 
answet 


‘ 

(James Rorty is the author of “His 
Master's Voice.” “Tomorrow's Food,” 
and other works.) 


insists that it is 
the individual's perception of his situa- 
tion that is crucial for interpretation of 
his behavior. By shifting attention to 
successive positions in the group, while 
noting the dynamic interplay that 
characterizes the situation as _ social 
and not merely mechanical, fruitful 
analysis is possible. Lewin was ever 
able to carry through this type of 
analysis by the use of experimental 
controls. 


onmentalism, Lewin 


The reviewer is convinced that the 
“topological” approach used by Lewin 
was an elaborate ornamentation of 
analyses that did not depend on it, 
The fields, vectors, grounds, life-spaces, 
and the like were in fact descriptive 
and not analytical concepts. The solu- 
tion does not depend upon the use of 
the constructed models. 


* . . 


FOR THE SOCIOLOGIST there is 
some amusement to be gained from the 
air of breathless discovery with which 
psychologists have in the last decadé 
discovered the group and the sub 
jective orientation of the individual 
Lewin wrote in 1944: “the action of 
the individual depends directly om 
the way in which he perceives the 
situation.” In 1918 W. I. Thomas writes 
1 the “Methodological Note” that im 
troduced his and Znaniecki’s classi¢ 
five-volume work, The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America: “If men de 
fined situations as real, they are 
in their consequences.” In a sens® 
Lewin has aided in bringing social 
psychology back to the main 
from which socologists and psycholo 
gists alike have often strayed like 
wandering sheep. 
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Lisa Kirk 








Featured player in the new Cole 
Porter-Bella Spewack musical, 
“Kiss Me, Kate.” opening at the 
Century Theaire December 30. 
“Kiss Me. Kate.” produced by 
Arnold Saint-Subber and Lemuel 
Ayers, co-stars Alfred Drake and 
Patricia Morison. 


NO MOSS—NO HEART 


The recipe for a Broadway pot- 
boiler is no secret from Moss 
Hart, as he amply demonstrates 
in his current hit, Light Up the 
Sky (presented by Joseph M. 
Hyman and Bernard Hart, at the 
Royale Theatre). Aimed right at 
the playgoer’s pocketbook, the ; 
play will dig deep into its target. 

Glamour is Mr. Hart’s first in- 
gredient. And what is more 
glamorous to the playgoer than 





the private life of a star? Es- 
pecially if it can be _ bruited 
abroad that these characters are 
pictures of actual folk of the 
siage! What would you say to 
looking behind the scenes on 
Gertrude Lawrence, on Noel 
Coward, on Billy Rose and his 
Swimming champion wife? (In 


Light Up the Sky, the producer’s 
wife is an ice-skating whiz.) 
Next, make these figures so ec- 
centric as te seem ridiculous, so 
that the audience, while enjoying 
the glamorous thrill, can also feel 
Superior. What Moss Hart really 
offers is a travesty of the behavior 
of stage folk before and after an 
opening out of town; but — per- 
haps on the theory that you can 
expect anything of a producer — 
the audience takes literally these 
antics of the producer, his di- 
rector, his star, and sundry satel- 
lites. Their devotion to art, to 
this “great play” they are about 
to put on; their cahauiion after 
the performance, and the surge of 
tempers with which they rip one 
another apart; and the renewed 
angelic dispositions when the re- 
views appear: the audience ac- 
cepts s_the picture assumes that 


| THEATER PARTIES | 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT 








Phone SPring 7 8260. New 
Leader Theatricai Depart- 
' ment, 7 East 15th St.. N. Y. C. 


| stage folk act this way, and is 
convulsed with laughter at each 
revelation that the great figures it 
adores are in reality great asses. 


plums. 
in the last act, 
sober 
that these stage folk are not 100% 
“heavies” 
ordinary, 
as you and I. 
let them begin their 
behavior 
tain falls. 


stage; the action is kept rolling | divected by Robert Sinclair and 
swiftly along. Seldom has a/| produced by Fred Kohlmar. Jay 
hotel-room door been so often|Dratler wrote the screenplay 
opened as the door of Irene Liv-|from the story by William R. 
ingstone’s suite in Boston. lato} Lipmar and Frederick Stephan.. 
the star’s room, and out of it, fow | _ The prcduction staff of the 
playwrights, a husband, a tart! Roxy Theatre has prepared a 
mother, and visiting Shriners|colerful stage chow as a back- 
without invitations. You see, if | grovnd for the premiere of Bar- 
you put in enough raisins and bara Ann Scott in her first the- 
plums, and nuts, you needn’t pay | atre sppearance anywhere. 

close attention to lesser details een 

Few in the audience, I am sure,| “THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA” 
for an instant, pause to wonder| DUE AT ZIEGFELD 

why the Shriners’ Convention is 


so strangely 
two or three moments when 
attention is to be turned to it. 
Why bother with such concerns, 
when you can get a laugh with 


audience!” 
After the performance of the play 


where else — 
The actual audience 


| Kosleck, 





\“THAT WONDERFUL URGE” 
STARS TYRONE POWER 
AND GENE TIERNEY 

The gala holiday show at the | 


| 


The pudding must have its 
Stop the fun, therefore, 
for a minute’s 
make the point 


20th Century-Fox comedy- ro- 
mane, “That Wonderful Urge,” 
starring Tyrone Power and Gene 
Tierney; Barbara Ann Scott, 1948 
Olympic figure skating cham- 
pion, in her first professional ap- 
pearance in “Winter Carnival” on 
'the ice stage; plus a gay new 
show on the variety stage. 

Set against bezutiful Sun Val- 
Rovale | ley, “That Wonderful Urge” was 


thought: 





; on the whole, they are 
human creatures, even 
This idea put over, 
comic mis- 
as the final cur- 


again, 


No moss grows on the 
£ 








the | A musical production will open 

|on Broadway or Wednesday eve- 
your) ning, Dec. 29, when Marjorie 
and Sherman Ewing and Gio- 
| vanni Cardelli present “The Rape | 


silent, save at 


a Roman candle? “Ill shove a} = conga a = ig 
Roman candle in the faces of the | as + NS SS eee | 
. . “ book by Renald Duncan and | 


exclaims the producer. | musi by Benjamin Britten comes 


|to New York after engagements | 
ee ae poe : -|in Europe and throughout the | 
remarks: | you shoved it some; |coutinent. Kitty Carlisle will 
a ‘_ | have the title role in the evening | 


we never see, the star’s mother 


: c > : av 
with amusement, not at the shove. sees mg + > —- 
Moss Hart lays it on with a shovel. | PreSen™ ; he + 

: stage i by Agnes deMille. Paul 


The basic recipe Moss Hart has 


Bie : Breisach is the musi irec 
used, for mixing and cooking his : musical director 


and conductor. 


ingredients, is the familiar “Boy 
meets girl — Boy loses girl Boy EET 
gets irl” concoction. Only re- BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
member that these are theatre| HOLDS SHOW 
folk; for them, the recipe runs: The fun and romance of “Miss 
“Play gets them — Play flops for | Tatlock’s Milli ns” is now in its 
them — Play wows for them.” second week at the Brooklyn | 
The first creature to speak in| Parainount Theatre. Co-starring | 
Act I, and in Act II, is a parrot.|John Lund, Wanda Hendr‘x, | 
It squeaks, both times: S.R.O.!| Barry Fitzgerald and Monty | 
S.R.O.! No seats till January!” — | Wooley, the Paramount rib- 
Moss Hart can install that parrot | tickle: is seen on the same pro- 
in the box office of the Royale | gram with “1@ Fathoms Deep” | 
Theatre. The pity is, that, given|in -vhich Lloyd Bridges, Lon | 


the will and the heart, Moss Hart|Chaney and Arthur Lake play 
has the potentialities that might | the principal roles. 


blossom in a good play. 
“SMALL WONDER” HITS 

100th PERFORMANCE 

“Small Wonder,” the musical 
revue at the Coronet Theatre, | 
will play its 100th performance | 
tonigat. Featuring Tom Ewell, | 
Alice Pearce Mary McCarthy | °° 
and Marilyn Day, “Small Won- | 
k : der” is the first production of | 
doux, adepted into English oy |George Nichols II and was di- 
Maurice Valency A cast of 35} rected by Burt Shevelove with 
is headed by Martita Hunt,| choreography by Gower Cham- 
Br‘tich actress making her Amer- pion. The music was written by | 
ican stage debut; John Carradine, | Baldwin Bergersen and Albert | 
Este’lc Winwood, Vladimir Soko- | Selden, with lyrics by Phyllis | 
loff, Clarence Derwent, Nydia| McGinley and Billings Brown; 
Weetman, Dor.s Rich, Martin | sketches are by Charles Spalding, 
ck, Leors Dana, Le Rvi| Max Wilk, George Axelrod and 
Operti, Alan Shayne, Jonathan |] oyj- Laun. With the perform- 
Hariis The play has been di-| ance on Friday evening, “Small 
rected by Mr. ce Liagre, and the | Wonder” becomes the first pro- 


Ss > e tho 
cettings and costumes are those | duction of the current season to 
of the original Parisian produc- } 








NEW COMEDY TO OPEN AT 
BELASCO DEC. 27th 

On Monday evening, Dec. 27, 
at the Belasco Theatre, Alfred 
|de Liagre, Jr., is presenting “The 
|Madwoman of Chaillot,” the Pa- 
risiat comedy by Jean Girau- 








tioan, designed by Christian Ber renee the 100th mark. ecoines 
ard 

Performance schedule: Mon- 
day through Saturday at 8:40 p Read 
m. (<xvept the opening night), 
maticees Wednesday and Satu-- | The New Leader, 
day at 2:40 p. m 





BROADWAY’S Most Extraordinary HOLIDAY SHOW! 
IN PERSON! 


Tyrone POWER ° Gene TIERNEY 


“That 
ondorful Urge” 


20th CENTURY-FOX 
ted by ROBERT B. SINCLAIR - Produced by FRED KOHLMAR 
FIRST TIME ANYWHERE! 


BARBARA ANN SCOTT 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST FIGURE SKATER! 


Dire 








QUEEN OF THE 1948 OLYMPICS! 
PLUS—BIG STAGE SHOW! 
7th Ave. & 50th St. 


——— Children 50¢ | 


unde 12 le ROXY 


Doors Open 10 A. M. 
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Roxy Theutre presents the new | : 


“The Medwoman of C*aillot” | 
|which opens ai the Belasco 
Be UCED RATE 


s| “ROGUES’ REGIMENT” | 


duce’ by Robert Buckner, pro- 
ducer of “Lif: With Father.” by ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
|Buckrer and Florey wrote the PLUS 


“The Paleface,” Bob Hope’s| ALL FOUR FOR FIFTY CENTS 
new comedy, is now in its second| __ e 
week at the New York Para~ 
mount, wuere it is installed as THE NEW LEADER. 
ithat theatre’s Christmas-New| 7 East 15th Street. 


| “C’ar*naders” 














































































Martita Hunt | 


Moniga Boyar 





In “Summer and Smoke” at the 


Music Box. 


AT A SPECIAL 





British actress making her Amer- 


ican debut in the new comedy 


Richard Armour’s book 


AT THE CRITERION of topical verses: 


Universe] - International’s ad- Leading With My Left 
ventnie film “Rogues’ Rezgi- |! (regularly $2.00) 
ment,” is at Loew’s Criterion} : 

Theaire. Dick- Powell, Marta | PLUS 


Toren, Vincent Price and Stephen | Morals in Politics 


MeNaily of “Johnny Belinda” are : . 
‘he stars of the film. A collection of essays by: 
The story centers around the WM. H. CHAMBERLIN 
modern postw:o Frenc h Foreis ign | JOHN DEWEY 
Legion. The iocale is Indo-Chi | 
and the piot is heciesenmiied | by MAX EASTMAN 
the Viet Nam rebellion against | SIDNEY HOOK 
the french government 
“Rogers’ Regiment” was di- PLUS 


Robe:* Florey and pro- Liberalism and Sovietism 


rected hy 
origiual story. 


BOB HOPE COMEDY IN 2nd| 
WEEK AT THE PARAMOUNT 


American Cooperatives 
by JOHN DANIELS 
(regularly 25¢ each) 


Years holiday attraction. Co- 
starred with Hope is Jane Rus- 
sell, and highlighting the film is 


New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 50¢ for the three 





Buttens ard Bows,” this year’s *iortges: 
[top seng hit. The film, in techni- pamphlets PLUS a copy of 
lcolo: is complemented by a Richard Armour’s book Lead- 
holiaay in person show which | ing With My Left. 


marks the return of Benny Gooid- | 
man <-nd his orchestra. Others “sf NAME 


person include the Peiro Bros., 
Buddy Lester, Buddy Greco, | | ADDRESS wud o 
Terry Swope, Wardell Gray, | 


| ZONE 


i nd the _Sextett: 2, STATE 








SMASH HIT! 
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t ae Pp 2 
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LETTERS 





From SABRA HOLBROOK 


Executive 


l ' " 


ictivs used b Wil 


, HAVE read wi Keen 1 ; tL am 
1 Mr. Philip des Maires, ir a recent 1 
t Communists in theit 


| 


1e 


ne 


Director, Youthbuilders 


ypreciation the thoughtful analysis by 
of The New Leader, of the totalitarian 
west approach to youti — namely, the 








Young Progressive 

I hope there is some way in which this article and the forthcoming article on 
the National Students Association, which you describe editorially as the democratic 
alternative to Communist youth group eee ace » 
may find distribution on college ca religious discrimination,—as well as 
puses, so that young people ma e the tendency to teach democracy as 
adeqt ite information on the nat in historic concept rather than as a 
both organizatior human process, leaves the graduate 
Tho of us ) nt i of our American public schools ill 
combatting Comn ploitat equipped to make agressive use ot 
the young peopl ) yu i democracy, and therefore quick to 
iz i hful-t i ha en blame the democratic process, rathet 
found extr ireit f | le than themselves, for the gap between 
lescriptions of t i f American ideals and American prac- 
a i indicap t rime i tices. Witness the Seymour Lin- 

M i Marais’ a helps to supp! fields and the Walter Wallaces 
a il need I can speak with some familiarity 
Ho if t ) in aN ( 1 of the case of Columbi i's Walter Wal- 
lassrooms, it is not only the student lace, whom Mr. des Murais describes 
who are wishful thinkers, but, ala in his article, because, as a boy in the 
also the teachers. The tendency among public schools of New York, Walter 
many educators to avoid, as “too con- was, for a short time, a member of a 
troversial”, examination of contem- Youthbuilder unit. His Youthbuilder 
porary threats to democracy, such a training was unfortunately interrupted 
Comunism and Fascism, or racial and when the educational authorities dis- 

Li F 
iterature under Franco 

(Continued from Page Ten) youth (not so secret, since each year 


who knows at the cost 
well that 


turn a 


wait in silence- 
of what heroism?—know very 
sufficiently mature to 


to the flattery 


we are 
deaf ear 
of others and that our 


of some and the 
abuse decisions 
depend on deeper circumstance 


PT 4 + 


not to 
talented 


IT WOULD BE 


the only 


unjust 


case of a new and 


writer to appear in Spain in the last 
ten years. I refer to Carmen Laforet, a 
girl who has revealed extraordinars 
qualities in a novel entitled Nada 
(“Nothing” or Nothingness”), in 


which indeed there is not a single line 
that 


where, 


fascism make its own and 


the other 


can 


on hand A somoure 


youth lost in an atmosphere of an im- 
pressive tension and moral difficulty is 
presented to us The title reveals that 
nihilistic attitude which is a laborious 
and finally impossible escape from the 


realities in which a secretly rebellious 


eee New Leader Readers Are Invited to Attend 
| STUDENT LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


| Third National Convention - Dec. 27-28 


| Morning and afternoon sessions — Rand School 


| Monday, Dec. 27, 8 P.M. — FREEDOM HOUSE, 20 W. 40th St. 


MURRAY BARON, 


Participants: 


For further information 


Symposium: 

| “4 PROGRAM FOR MODERN AMERICA, 1949-53” 
| Chairman: Nathaniel M. Minkoff 

LEROY BOWMAN, GEORGE CRANMORE, 
ELIOT PRATT, NORMAN THOMAS 


League for Industrial Democracy, 12 E 


New York City; AL 4-5865 


some hundreds of men and women go 
before the firing squad) is being asphy- 
xiated. The rogues of the printed page, 
who have nothing to do with Spanish 
culture, continue their marauding. 
They are the parasites who live on the 
stupid prestige of the “consumated 
act,” whatever that is. Their mission 
is to interpret it, exalting the victor. 
And they have the secret of the oppor- 
tune word which opens the pocket of 
those in command. Many of them have 
for some time been revealing insecurity 
and fear and, swallowing the repertory 
of insults, they confine themselves to 
flattery of the “caudillo.” They avoid 
attacking the Republic and liberal men 
of letters but their apparent respect is 
only uncertainty about the future, and 
strategy. A future without bridges or 
promiscuities—which is already alive 
within the frontiers of Spain and which 
is unfolding and developing in the 


silence. 





19th Street, 








Leader. 
Arthur Koestler’ 
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THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription to The New 
Please send me, as a SPECIAL FREE PREMIUM, a copy of 
s psychological novel, DARKNESS AT NOON. 











continued the activity in his school, at 


a point where the Negro and white 
students involved, who had been dis- 
cussing discrimination in relation to 
the Constitution, became interested in 
trying to do away with student-im- 
posed patterns of segregation of Ne- 
groes in their own school cafeteria! 


This translation of learning into daily 
living was evidently not considered to 
be an appropriate responsibility for the 


public school 


As I recall Walter’s case history, he 
was one of a relatively large family, 
living in the usual crowded quarters 
allotted to Negroes. He was descended 
from .Toussaint -L’Ouverture and Alex- 
ander Dumas, and his father who had 
wanted to become a doctor, was, when 


well, a mimeograph operator. Walter, 
who had an I. Q. of around 160, at- 
tended the Speyer School for Gifted 


Children which 


was an experimental 
the New York City 
30ard of Education in cooperation with 
Teachers’ College. He also attended the 
High School of Music and Art, which, 


project run by 


‘The *"Youns Progressives’ 


again, is run for children of high © 
mental endowment and special creative ¢ 
talents. 

All of which I mention as indication, 
that intelligence alone, and the finest 
of academic educational opportunity 
alone, unaccompanied by specific train. 
ing in the skills of democratic action, 
is insufficient to insulate young people, 
particularly young people who suffer 
from the imperfections of democracy,— 
the blandishments of those who 
lightly promise easy pie in the sky, or, 
in this case,—abolition of the draft, 
racial equality,—tomorrow 
morning. Too few young Americans 
have had a chance ,to learn that social 
goals can be achieved only by individ 
cooperative effort,—that de- 
is a discipline which works 
for us when we work at it. 

From this perspective, it seems to 
me that. The New Leader is rendering 
a service in publication of companion 
pieces contrasting Communist and dems 
cratic approaches to youth. 

New York. 


trom 


peace and 


1 


ial and 


mocracy 





The GM Case 


From JAMES T. FARRELL 


To the Editor: 


Lewis CARLINER’S article, “Edu- 
cation With a GM Emblem,” printed 
in The New Leader of October 30, calls 
attention of the most serious 
cases of the infringement of academic 
freedom in our time. The arbitrary 
described in Mr, Carliner’s 
article, have resulted in damage to the 
cause of workers’ education all over 

In the light of this fact, 
possible protest is neces- 
sary. The labor movement has already 
taken up this case, and their efforts 
need to be supplemented by a nation- 
wide protest of liberals and academic 
people, 

The arbitrary action of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Michi- 


to one 


actions, 


this country. 


the widest 


gan, and of Mr. Wilson of General 
Motors, poses the question—Is the Uni- 
versity of Michigan a public institu 
tion or is it the University of General 
Motors? 


Thousands of citizens in the State 
of Michigan, a large proportion of them 


mate educational facilities because of 
the whim of a big corporation, The 
facts speak for themselves. This is & 
challenge to the American labor move 
ment, to all those who believe in 
democratic process and free thought 
in this country. I trust that all your 
readers will offer their cooperation in 
the campaign to restore this service at 
the University of Michigan. 


New York. 


workers, have been deprived of legiti- | 





SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Florida: August Claessens will speak 
at various meetings and groups in 
Miami and Miami Beach, Dec. 24 to 
January 4. He will also speak over 
Radio Station WDBO, Orlando., Fla., 
on Sunday, January 2nd, 11:15 a. m. 
to 11:30 a. m.—also at a public meeting 
at the Hotel Angebilt, Orlando, Thurs- 
day, January 6, 8 p. m. Milo C. Jones, 
1222 Edgewater Drive of Orlando is in 

charge of the meeting. 

NEW YORK CITY 

toads to Freedom,” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Sunday 10 to 10:30 p. m. Pro- 
gram for Dec. 26—Topic: “The Public 
Polls.” Speakers: Norbert Muhlen, Don 
J. Hager, Algernon Lee. ... Mass 
Meeting Friday, Jan. 14, 8:30 p. m.,, 
Boro Park Labor Lyceum, 42nd St. 
and 14th Ave., Brooklyn. Speakers: 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, August 


Claessens, and others. ... Tuesday, 


January 18, 8 p. m., Public School No, 
167, Eastern Parkway and Schenectady 
Ave., B’klyn. Speakers: Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, Meyer Levenstein, 
George Rifkin, Chairman, and others, 
B. C. Vladeck Forum: Forward Build« 
ing Auditorium, on Sunday, Dec. 26, 
at 11 a. m. Speaker: Dr. M. Dorizas, 
“Present Day Germany, France and 
England.” S. D. Youth: Tuesday, Dee, 
28, 8:30 p. m., 7 East 15th St. New 
York. Instructor: Fred Shulman, Class- 
es in “Fundamentals of Socialism” and 
“Psychology of Leadership.”. . . Gene 
eral Membership Meeting: Thursday,’ 
Jan. 13, 8 p. m., at 7 East 15th St., New 
York. ... Wm. Karlin Branch: Dutch 
Supper and Card Party, 8:30 p.-m., at 
W.C. Headquarters, 261 Rogers Ave., 
B'klyn.... Theatre Party: Thursday 
evening, Jan. 27, 8:30 p. m. The play: 
“Our Neighbors,” at the Yiddish Art 
Theatre with Maurice Schwartz in the 
lead. Please call ALgonquin 4-2620 or 
write to the Office and Finance Com. 
mittee, S.D.F., for reservations. 
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(Continued from Page Four) 


following the clauses of the Peace 
Treaty would require re-examination. 
But, whatever may be our position, it 
must be immediately added that it is 
a good thing that the Brussels Pact 
should have come into being. There is 
no point in deluding ourselves that 
peace can be saved only by words and 
committee-metings. Peace will only be 
saved if those who may be inclined to 
break it feel that it won’t be so easy 
to get by force what they are now try- 
ing to get by intrigue. The Brussels 
Pact is therefore a useful warning and 
the nucleus of that alliance which may 
become necessary. 

In fact, we may consider that the 
problem of our foreign policy is not 
only to prepare ourselves for a defen- 
sive war but also, and above all, to try 
and make this war impossible. This, 
I think, would not be effectively helped 
by our simply joining in the Brussels 
Pact—even if we were wanted. The 
defense of peace in Europe surely im- 
plies the closest ties between those 
nations which on the common basis of 
democracy share the same respect for 
liberty and progressive ideas. These 
nations cannot be found but in Western 
Europe, and it is a sore fact that nowa- 
days when we speak of Europe we 
speak of the sixteen countries which 
have adhered to the Marshall Plan or- 
ganization. It is on this ground that 
we must work and it is in this frame 
that we have to place our relentless 
action in defense of peace, as well as 
in the event of a conflict, our moral 
and practical strategy of action. 


It follows that we can enlarge on the 
scheme of the Brussels Pact to a wider 
field and’ envisage’ a foreign policy of 
the West but not necessarily confined 
to the Western Union. This policy al- 
ready has an organization at its disposal 
and this fact is, I think, of invaluable 
importance. There is already a Western 
economic, organization, there are al- 
feady agreements and mutual relations 
and it would seem not impossible to 





| Italy and the Western Union 


start from here to build up a more con- 
sistent political, and if need be, mili- 
tary, combination of forces. 

In this Western system Italy would 
find her natural place, and to this sys- 
tem she may be able to contribute more 
than on a purely military basis. Such 
an achievement would in no way clash 
with the existence of the Brussels Pact 
but on the contrary be a practical move 
towards strengthening of the Pact itself, 
and also a step towards that European 
federation which the most ambitious 
among us see as the final goal of our 
foreign policy. 

* 


. ° 
HERE AGAIN opinions may differ. 
In a recent statement the British Labor 
Party took a stand against federation 
not as a policy but considering it un- 
practical at this stage. On the other 
hand, it might be argued that this 
economic, political and possibly mili- 
tary cooperation among the democratic 
nations of Europe is in itself a practical 
step towards a federative link also from 
a constitutional point of view. But, be 
that as it may, federation is at the same 
time a goal and a means, and any union 
among the Western peoples will help 
to subdue the different nationalisms 
and therefore pave the way towards 
more permanent links among them. 
Italy’s foreign policy cannot and 
must not be a negative but 2 positive 
one. Neutrality, “equidistance,” isola- 
tion is certainly not a positive policy. 
For the main problem for us is to avoid 
isolation in Europe, that isolation which 
would mean-to desert our duty in de- 
fense of democracy and would make 
Italy the easy prey of any aggressor. 
In this sense even the “realists” should 
agree that, as it is often the case. an 
ideological policy is at the same time 
the best guarantee and the cleanest 


, course to follow. 





The Shoemaker and Fishmonger 


(Continued from Page Eleven) 


but I happen to know that the Standard 
Oil lawyers were sufficiently impressed 
to offer him a job at a dizzy figure 
when the trial was over and that he 
only laughed at the proposal. 

It was Moore—who was a showman 
and a social philosopher as well as 
a criminal lawyer—who rescued the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case from obscurity, 
In the trial at Dedham and in his sub- 
sequent motions for a new trial, he was 
less concerned with legal finessing 
than with exposing the roots of the 
whole affair, and with maneuvering 
for delay ‘to enable the defense com- 





mittee. to arouse the world. 

He was convineed from the outset 
that. his Italian clients did not have 
a ghost of a chance unless he could 
stir up public opinion by highlighting 
the symbolic quality of the case. His 
first step, after Tresca and Gurley 
Flynn inveigled him into taking on 
tLe’ defense, was to mobilize a few 
ardént young publicists like John 
Nicholas Beffel, Art Shields and my- 
self. At the risk of stirring up mur- 
derous. prejudices against his clients 
—because he believed that they were 
Operative in any case and preferred to 
Strip off the pretenses of respectability 








= NOTE ee 
In a recent issue of The New 
Leader, Julius Epstein depicted 


Martin Gumpert, physician and 
writer for The Nation, as a “well- 
known fellow-traveler.” Dr. Gum- 
pert has since protested—and The 
New Leader has checked his case 
thoroughly. On the basis of this 
investigation, we unqualifiedly 
apologize to Dr. Gumpert for a 
Serious mistake. 





—he forced the issue of radicalism, of 
war-time slackerism, of atheism, into 
the open at the trial. He did this de- 
liberately, aware that orthodox law- 
yers would le shocked. 

No doubt this book is technically 
right in its criticism of Moore. But 
the cold court record reveals only a 
small segment, perhaps the less sig- 
nificant segment, of a man who de- 
serves more recognition and under- 
standing than he has received. 

7 * 7 

DESPITE THESE mild and highly 
personal strictures, I believe that Pro- 
fessors Joughin and Morgan have to 
their credit a1: important achievement. 
They have given us a complete and 
painstaking history of # case which 
ranks with the Haymarket affair in 
Ameriea and the Dreyfus story in 
France in the annals of man’s search 
for justice. 

(Eugene Lyons, author of “Assign- 
ment in Utopia.” also wrote # book 
about Sacco and Vanzetii which was 
instrumental in first focusing aftention 
on the case.) 


AMPLIFICATION 

In “The Marcantonio Story.” by 
Murray Baron, which appeared in 
the December 18th issue of The 
New Leader, Justice Francis Valente 
was alleged to have connections 
with New York’s underworld. Al- 
though his candidacy for Surrogate 
on the Democratic Party ticked was 
reported to have been supported 
by the gangster elements closely 
aligned with Tammany. he has not 
been personally charged with hav- 
ing close connections with them. 
His uncle, Justice Louis Valente, 
however, cannot claim such im- 


munity. 

















Who Won the Election? 


(Continued from Page Three) 
during the war under Lend-lease and 
most of them resent and oppose the 
taxes and contruls which defense ex- 
penditures, the Marshal] Plan and the 
Truman Doctrine demand. 

Another indication of the anti-Com- 
munist attitude of the voters for Tru- 
man was the surprising strength of the 
Democratic vote turned out by the big 
city machines in Boston, Chicago, New 
York and other centers where many of 
the voters happen to be Catholic. Al- 
though they represent only part of Pre- 
sident Truman’s urban support, it is 
most unlikely that these Catholic voters 
thought that they were supporting a 
return to the appeasement of Russia, 
for there is reason to believe that it 
was the former appeasement policy 
which caused many Catholic anti- 
Communists to desert the Democratic 
Party in 1946. 


AS REGARDS the Vinson mission, 
which was the only alleged gesture 
towards appeasement of Russia which 
Truman made during the campaign, 
the President himself denied this inter- 
pretation of his proposal, claiming it 
was in perfect harmony with our ap- 
peal to the U. N against Soviet aggres- 
sion in Berlin. and intended merely as 
an added effort to persuade Russia to 
modify her position and understand our 
point of view. 

Franklin’s gross misinterpretation of 
the election shows that he not only 
favors renewed appeasement of Soviet 
Russia, but is willing to advocate it by 
very unscrupulous methods. He was 
wrong in picturing the election as a re- 
ferendum on “Wall Street’s” foreign 
policy; wrong in implying that the 
views of our present foreign policy 
leaders are typical of Wall Street; 
wrong in alleging that this policy is 
motivated by the principle that war is 
inevitable; and wrong in concealing 
the fact that labor has taken a stronger 
stand than Wall Street against Soviet 
aggression. 

Yet there are strong and diverse 
elements close to Truman who ap- 
parently back this attempted shift in 
foreign policy, for different reasons. 
Even such conservatives as Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder may favor 
some appeasement to avoid new taxes 
and controls. The rigid restriction of 
the arms budget proves it, and For- 
restal’s fight to reduce expenditures to 
meet that budget shows how far he is 
from “war mongering,” or believing in 
the “inevitability of war.” Yet such a 
restriction in our ability to arm our- 
selves and Europe is not what the Pre- 
sident campaigned for, or what the 
people voter for. And if this appease- 
ment campaign succeeds, whether based 
on economy or the Franklin thesis, it 
will amount to a palace revelution 
which will virtually have won the 
election for Henry Wallace's foreign 
policy. 

There are other powerful groups 
working against our present foreign 
policy leaders. Merely because the 
firms to which some of these officials 
once belonged participated in loans to 
Germany twenty years ago, they are 
now smeared as pro-Germans by Drew 
Pearson, the New York Post, the New 
York Star, and the Nation, and accused 
of turning Germany over to the same 
cartels which started the war. Although 
this latter charge is utterly false, and 
although all the men under attack (ex- 
cept Dulles) were active in the inter- 
ventionist movement to aid France and 
Britain against Hitler—in other words 
were active anti-Nazis—this charge 
has reached the proportions of a cam- 
paign. 

a . . 

WHATEVER their these 
“critics” help the Soviet campaign to 
weaken us in Berlin and prevent any 
improvement of conditions in Germany, 
which is the weakest point in Western 
European recovery, and the greatest 
burden on the US. taxpayer. Smearing 


motive, 





the motives of these American leaders 
also help to arouse French fears and 
increase allied divisions. By the same 
token, it helps the temporarily com-~ 
bined operations of the French Com- 
munists and de Gaulle to overthrow 
the present moderate French Gov- 
ernment. 

The joke is that John Foster Dulles, 
who for years has been the chief Amer- 
ican champion of concessions to France 
in the Ruhr and elsewhere, is especially 
singled out as guilty of “rebuilding 
German cartels’—when the truth is 
that we have _ ruthlessly broken 
them up, as General Marshall shewed 
in his recent answer to the French 
note. As for Dulles’ alleged “war mon- 
gering,” his support in good faith ef 
Alger Hiss for President of the €ar- 
negie Foundation, in the tace of re- 
peated warnings, provides an ironic 
answer, and whether or not Hiss is 
convicted of being a Soviet spy, his 
public record proves him to have 
favored a “soft” policy toward Russia. 

Few pepole realize that by far the 
most effective Communist propaganda 
is indirect propaganda. For instance, 
the Communists everywhere are com- 
pelled openly to support Soviet denun- 
ciations of the Marshall Plan for the 
sake of party discipline and unity. but 
that propaganda line does them more 
harm than good with the American 
public, or with the French and Italian 
publics for that matter. By contrast, 
the most effective recent Communist 
propaganda in France or America has 
been connected with Germany, where 
the Communist motivation is disguised 

Yet they lie just as brazenly about 
American plans for the Ruhr, for in- 
stance, as they do about the Marshal) 
Plan. The only difference is that mil- 
lions of American non-Communists, 
who know nothing of such trayedies 
as that of the mass expellees in Ger- 
many, believe Communist lies about 
our German policy, whereas they are 
informed enough to spot Comunist lies 
about the Marshall Plan. This explains 
why a huge part of the Wallace plat- 
form were devoted to distortions about 
our policy in Western Germany 

Drew Peason’s espousal of the Evatt- 
Trygvie Lie proposal to negotiate with 
the Russians without waiting for their 
lifting the Berlin blockade, would alse 
have amounted to a surrender of our 
basic position, and Pearson boasted en 
December 5th that Evatt had consulted 
him by transatlantic telephone about it 
Pearson also has his own candidate for 
Forrestal’s successor as Secretary of 
Detense—the egregious Louis Johnson, 
a hack politician who had a poor record 
as Under-Secretary of War in the 
1930’s, the low point in American pre- 
paredness. Pearson’s enthusiasm for 
Johnson may perhaps be explained by 
the fact that when Johnson was sent 
to India during the war on a mission 
by President Roosvelt, Johnson allowed 
Drew Pearson to reveal prematurety 
parts of a supposedly confidential 
report. 

In addition to this campaign to elimi- 
nate Forrestal, Lovett, and others Gen. 
eral Marshall is expected to retire be- 
cause of illness, while Admiral Leahy, 
long an anti-Communist influence close 
to the President, will definitely retire. 
Thus the whole personnel which made 
the foreign policy record on which Tru- 
man was reelected is either on the way 
out or under violent attack. 

* - 

SINCE THERE is a working alliance 
of different groups to promote such 
disastrous changes both of policy and 
personnel, there must be an organized 
attempt to counteract it. It must come 
from within the Democratic Party and 
from al] the anti-Communist groups 
who contributed to the President’s re- 
election. It is these groups which have 
a real claim on Truman’s gratitude, and 
they must be constantly alert to oppose 
those who are trying to mislead the 
President by flattery, publicity pressure 
or intrigue through the back doors of 
the White House. 




















Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 

















Dissenting Opinions 


Macaulay that his conception of hell would 

be to hear fiends misstating historical facts 
without being able to set them right. My own 
personal inferno would be compulsion to listen 
to Henry Wallace or the Dean of Canterbury 
or Vera Micheles Dean or someone else mis- 
interpreting the essential facts of American- 
Soviet relations without being able to utter a 
word of protest or contradiction. 


if has been said of the Britist historian 


The great danger to clarity and realism in 
American international thinking does not lie 
in anything that is published in the Daily 
Worker or any other obvious Communist 
source. It is rather to be found in slips of 
reasoning and factual analysis by individuals 
who can repudiate Communist affiliations and 
who possess the prestige of academic distinc- 
tion or public service. With a view to pointing 
out such slips, I propose to make “Dissenting 
Opinions” a more or less regular feature of 
this column. I am indebted to correspondents 
for some of the material which will follow, and 
I shall be grateful to any New Leader reader 
who will send me other examples 

My first dissenting opinion applies to an 
amazing column which Sumner Welles, former 
Under-Secretary of State, published in the 
New York Herald Tribune on December 7. 


4 4 


CONSIDER the implications of Welles’ com- 
ment on the disgraceful appeasement effort of 
Herbert Evatt, President of the UN Assembly, 
and Trygve Lie, its pro-Soviet 
Secretary-General: 


notoriously 


“When they spoke out clearly and vigorously 
for peace, Dr. Evatt and Mr. Lie were faithfully 
complying with their highest obligation.” 

This is indeed a strange conception of the 
moral authority and prestige of the UN. Every 
member of the Security Council except the 
Soviet Union and the Ukraine had recom- 
mended a settlement of the Berlin situation 
based on a lifting of the Soviet blockade, to be 
followed by a renewal of four-power dis- 
cussions on the currency issue. The western 
powers were willing to accept this solution. 
The Soviet Union, as in a score of other cases, 
imposed a solitary veto. Obviously the next 
proper move for the UN would have been to 
recommend sanctions against the Soviet Union 
as a persistent lawbreaker and chronic menace 
to international peace. Instead, Evatt and Lie 
recommend a new flier in appeasement. And 
Welles finds our government at fault for not 
falling in with this discreditable maneuver! 

In the same column Welles attacks the most 
promising prospect of curbing Soviet expan- 
sion, the association of the United States and 
Canada with the alliance of the west European 
powers: 

“By the negotiation of an exclusive western 
military alliance outside of the United Nations, 
as though there were no Article 51 in the 
Charter, the United States is paving the way 
for a world division that mav destroy the 
United Nations.” 

The naiveté of this judgment might be nat- 
ural in a college sophomore. Coming from a 
former high diplomatic official, it is nothing 
short of shocking. The suggestion is that the 
United States is recklessly and irresponsibly 
destroying an existing unity of spirit and pur- 
pose in the United Nations. It hardly seems 
necessary to point to the mountain of evi- 
dence that Soviet non-cooperation and insolent 
flouting of repeated decisions of the majority 
(Vishinsky’s elegant reference to the report 
of the UN Balkan commission as “a pile of 
garbage” was characteristic) have made the 
UN, in its present form, sterile and impotent. 
The only useful function it can perform today 


is to serve as the forum and nucleus of an 
anti-Soviet and anti-Communist coalition. 
a: x » 

RALPH BARTON PERRY, professor emeritus 
of Harvard, whose muddled pro-Soviet falla- 
cies were the subject of a previous article in 
this column, has been at it again. He has been 
telling the students of the University of Michi- 
gan that there are two “kinds” of democracy, 
political and social; that America has the first 
and Russia the second, and that “Soviet Russia 


_ all rolled into one.” 





is authorized to call itself democratic becay 
its declared primary concern is the deliverang 
of workers and peasants from economic explg 
tation.” (Ann Arbor News, December 4, 1948: 

An Ann Arbor correspondent writes: “Th 
a philosopher emeritus of a great Americ; 
university should be teaching such a calculate 
muddle of terms and of facts to his audie 
of students and of teachers under the auspice 
of another great American university seen 
to me a notable specimen of la trahison 
clercs.” 

I fully agree. It is interesting to note th 
famine, surely the most extreme form 
“economic exploitation,” has taken more pe 
ant victims under the Soviet regime than und 
Tzarism, or in any neighboring east Europe 
state. As for the status of the workers, 
Eastman summed it up very accurately w 
he recently told the AFL convention: 

“In Russia all the unions are company union 
and the company is the state. The state is 
only the employer; it is employer, strik 
breaker, private detective and public :poli¢ 

































AN EDITORIAL— 


Disloyal to 


HE NETHERLANDS has always been re- 

garded as one of the more enlightened 

nations. During the struggle against Hitler, 
despite its exposed position, it stood staunchly 
with the democracies. It is now on the road 
to recovery largely because it is receiving its 
share of $426,800,000 which has been allotted 
to the Benelux countries out of ECA funds. 
Yet this little country is now acting in such 
a way as to place in jeopardy all of the plans 
of the United States and the UN looking toward 
peace and democracy in the world. 

There are some 9,000,000 persons in the 
Netherlands and more than 75,000,000 in Indo- 
nesia. The first Dutch governor was sent to 
Java in 1610. From that time to now, more 
than three centuries, the Netherlanders have 
supervised the development of those rich 
islands of the East and have drawn from them 
much of the wealth which has served as the 
basis of their commerce and industry. If the 
Dutch have played a part in Europe and in 
the world all out proportion to their numbers, 
territory and resources, this fact is due to their 
colonial empire. 

The Netherlands empire was developed dur- 
ing approximately the same period as those of 
France, Britain, Spain, Portugal and other 
European powers. All of these great global 
domains have been liquidated or are in process 
of liquidation. So far as this form of relation- 
ship between advanced and backward popu- 
lations is concerned, Christmas is over. In most 
cases the separation of colonies from coun- 
tries more-or-less ironically designated by the 
word “mother” has taken place violently to 
the tune of gun play. The colonies of the 
Western Hemisphere went first. Now it is the 
turn of the peoples of Asia and Africa. 

m: ” oa 

THE “POLICE ACTION” which was started 
by the Dutch authorities on December 18 took 
place in defiance of the Renville agreement 
signed almost a year ago and in disregard of 
the Good Offices Committee of the United 
Nations which was on the ground. The volumi- 
nous arguments which are being broadcast by 
the Netherlands Government are hardly to 
the point. There is no allusion to basic issues. 
This is part of the world-wide struggle be- 
tween the East and West, between democracy 
and dictatorship. The Netherlands is on our 
side. Yet it is acting in such a way as to drive 
the hundreds of millions of Asiatics into the 
camp of the enemy. If the authorities at the 
Hague have any regard for the common wel- 
fare, they will listen betimes to the appeals 
from the United States and from the UN. 

One element in the current situation which 
cannot be ignored is a factor which does not 
lie wholly within the questionable discretion 
of the Dutch Government. This concerns the 
anti-Communst character of the deposed oppo- 
sition. The Soekarno Republican forces have 
had the difficult task of working towards the 
independence of their country—and of de- 





































































the West 


terring understandably high political passic 
from throwing the militants and the peor 
of Indonesia into the hands of the Soviet Unie 
The new Dutch blow at the independent a 
Communist forces (a blow reminiscent of 
Hitler blitzkrieg) is one that the Stalin gover 
ment will long savor. It is our job not merd 
to combat the Soviet Union in this coldest 
cold wars, by exposure, by propaganda, 
slogans, but by affirmative action in the dir@ 
tion of greater freedom and concrete advan@ 
in living conditions in the colonial parts 
the world. The Chinese debacle is one pr¢ 
of the fact that the democratic forces m 
prove positively inch-by-inch their since 
solidarity with the long exploited peoples 
the world. 

At stake are all of Southeast Asia and ulf 
mately Asia proper. The new Dutch aggressi 
has angered India; it will disillusion: Asia 
general. It is not a Dutch stake which is 
volved, but a world stake, our stake. We canmf 
permit anachronistic colonial imperialisms 
endanger the future of the democratic idé 
and the physical security of-the democra 
governments. The attitude of the Dutch is th 
this affair is no concern of the UN; it is) 
Dutch affair. In view of the portent of Stali 
gain this move provides, one wonders hg 
much happier the Dutch will be if their ov 
blindness ultimately makes it necessary f@ 
them to deal, not with the UN but with a vil 
torious Soviet Union? 
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